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The State Life of Indiana 








Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 
Is in Its Forty-Sixth Year of Dependable Service. ... 


aries 
Holds Assets of Over $53,500,000 for Their Benefit. .. 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
Day to 65 Years 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
Policies 


Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Forms ray 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified paren Poor 


Has Paid $125,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 





SHORT SHORT STORY 


Free country; 
Private enterprise; 
Life Insurance; 
Agency system; 
$114,000,000,000 


in force. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 


NATIONAL 


LIFE AND “ 
d\ ACCIDENT C. R. CLEMENTS, President 
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The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 














OPPORTUNITIES 
WITH 


A New England Company li- 
censed to transact business in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia. 
Michigan, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina. 


Our combined Life and Non- 
cancellable Accident con- 
tracts are valuable sales aids. 


Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Manager 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONCORD, N. H. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
tria) and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor Jonn J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 











THE PRICE TAG 


Professions where the salary can be adjusted to per- 
sonal initiative and desire are rare things to be valued 
highly. The Life Underwriter writes his own salary 
ticket, or the price tag he wishes to place on his own 
value, but he must be willing to pay the price of 
vision, initiative and work for the privilege of hav- 
ing an adjustable salary. 


Aggressive men and women, anxious for success and 
the improvement of their salary, men and women 
who are willing to pay the price of the life insurance 
profession, will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company~ 
INDIANA 
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ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 


For a well-rounded program 
of protection backed by the 
prestige of one of America’s 


oldest life insurance companies 





AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE 
Connecticut - District of Columbia 
Illinois - New Jersey - New York 
ATR 


layer 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Thinking Their Thoughts 


The thoughts of young parents constantly recur to the 
5 ‘ 5 A 

problem of giving their children college or other specialized 

training. 


As a life insurance man you have the answer to a major part 
of this problem. 


Il 


Family Maintenance and Family Income plans are increas- 
ingly used by Connecticut General men for educational 
purposes. These furnish level and diminishing term insur- 
ance for 10-15-20 years in addition to the basic permanent 
insurance. 


The flexibility of these plans adapts them to a multitude of 
situations and new ways of using them are being constantly 
developed by resourceful salesmen. 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company | Since 1848 
Hartford, Conn. UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Trends of 1940 


EARLY ten months of this most exciting year of 1940 are 

history. When the election on November’s first Tuesday 

shall have shown to the world that the American people 
intend to stand by their obligations and their traditions, the way 
will be opened for the energetic life insurance agent to perform 
his most effective work in the two months before the first of 
January. November and December, as well as late October, of 
all the year concededly are the best months for canvassing. 
Agents this year, beyond a peradventure, should have excellent 
opportunities to surpass their previous records. The unanimity 
of the candidates on and the general approval by the public of 
sound defense programs presage a revival of business in all lines. 
Capital for new enterprises will surely be a by-product thereof 
and so will come a consequent era of prosperity. 

Under such circumstances, the life insurance business should 
be first to participate in the revival of confidence. The draft will 
aid life insurance men for it will induce a line of thinking in- 
spired by the prospect of a separation from family and business. 
Whether the actual leaving transpires and though the term of 
of separation be a limited one, nevertheless parting from loved 
ones cannot be considered without further animadversions on 
what the situation would be in the family if this departure were 
to be a permanent one. 

The modern system of life insurance adapts itself to every 
condition. When times are hard it stands as a bulwark to pro- 
tect estates whose values may have temporarily depreciated. 
When a period of activity is in evidence, life insurance is the 
most effective safeguard for the thousands who stake their all 
in business ventures. Naturally, the advantages of life insurance 
are appreciated more readily in prosperous times. With better 
times in the offing and a more apparent need than ever before 
for life insurance protection, those agents who are properly pre- 
pared, it is foregone, will produce a largely increased business for 
all the companies before the new year rolls around. 

While by and large the companies have, on the whole, had a 
satisfactory year in 1940, it behooves every agent for himself and 
for his company to exert his utmost to make every day contribute 
to a handsome total of new writings for the current year. 


T.J.V.C. 
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LIFE ADVERTISERS MEET 


Washington Convention Shows 


Association's Increasing Scope 


and Usefulness for Insurance 


O anyone appreciating the advan- 
Tisxe to life insurance, especially 
at this time, of a strong advertis- 
ing group, the recent L.A.A. meeting 
in Washington was most reassuring. 
Since 1933, when the organization 
meeting was held in Chicago, the 
effectiveness and scope of the Associa- 
tion have been increasing by leaps and 
bounds, until now it has become one 
of the best organized and directed 
groups in the life insurance business. 
Its possibilities are great and they are 
being accepted by the personnel of 
the Association and are being handled 
in an entirely satisfactory manner, as 
any in attendance at the all-star meet- 
ing in the nation’s capital will readily 
bear witness. 
Much of the credit for the success 
of the three-day conference, which was 


featured by many distinguished speak- 
ers from outside the organization, 
accrues to the retiring president of 
the Association, Karl Ljung, Jr., of 
the Jefferson Standard Life, and to 
Kenneth R. Miller, general program 
chairman, who is associated with the 
Atlantic Life. Mr. Ljung appears to 
possess the happy faculty of inspiring 
unstinted cooperation from his asso- 
ciates, and as a result enjoyed a most 
successful administration which was 
climaxed with a record breaking con- 
vention. The program itself spoke for 
the talents and energy of Mr. Miller. 

Among the several notable speakers 
drafted from other organizations and 
businesses was Holgar Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
who claimed close kinship with the 
L.A.A. because its membership, more 





Karl Lijung (left), of the Jefferson Standard Life, retiring president of the Life Advertisers’ 
Association, turns over the gavel and the LAA headship to C. Sumner Davis, of the Provident 
Mutual Life, just elected president at the Washington convention. 
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than any other single group, is striv- 
ing for the same goal. He explained 
the aims and functions of the Institute, 
which are essentially to humanize and 
publicize the story of what life insur- 
ance is and does, and offered a few 
suggestions as to how other large in 
surance interests might cooperate with 
that objective. The services of life in- 
surance, which he said are accepted by 
the general public purely on faith, 
must be sold and resold to the clientele 
so that public confidence will with- 
stand the occasional waves of unfavor- 
able publicity and attack from self- 
seeking agencies; the public must be 
made conscious of the fact that they 
have a real and vital stake in life 
insurance and that the life insurance 
companies themselves are ever alert 
to safeguard their interest in this 
greatest of all financial institutions. 
Mr. Johnson complimented the adver- 
tising men of the association upon the 
quality of their efforts and the in- 
creasingly successful results achieved. 
He expressed the hope that the higher 
executives of the several companies 
would never lose sight of the progress 
being made in this direction. 


Adds "Insurance" 

Space does not permit a complete 
discussion of all the addresses and dis- 
cussions presented to this meeting of 
the L.A.A., or rather the L.I.A.A.—the« 
convention voted to add the word “In- 
surance” to the title—but we may 
highlight some of the outstanding 
talks, and others will be digested in 
future issues. The entertainment and 
social aspects of the convention lived 
up to the high promise of the program 
and all in all, the membership was 
unanimous in voting the meeting the 
most enjoyable as well as the most in- 
formative of the seven years of its 
existence. 











William Montgomery, president of 
the Acacia Mutual Life, delivered an 
inspiring and sanely optimistic address 
on the place of life insurance in 
merica today and its outlook for the 
future. Mr. Montgomery’s talk is dis- 

ssed editorially on page 34 of this 


issue. 
James M. Blake, manager of field 
service of the Massachusetts Mutual 
fe, gave a refreshing analysis of 
vhat formerly was considered a very 
ll subject—the annual statement. 
outlined the recent progress in the 
neerted effort to “humanize” this 
ass of erstwhile six-point type, re- 
irking that the presentation of these 
ures a few years ago constituted a 
laring example of “man’s inhumanity 
man,” and he credited the members 
the Life Insurance Advertisers 
\ssociation with having done a major 
hare in making Mr. and Mrs. Public 
tter acquainted with those two 
lumns of figures, assets and liabili- 
s, which always came out even 
hough they never knew just why—or 
ired. 


Improving Public Relations 


The principal reason for embarking 
ipon this program of enlightenment, 
1e said, was to improve public rela- 
tions, to gain the interest of the policy- 
holder and to convince them that his 
investment and contracted future pro- 
tection was being well and efficiently 
managed. Today, he said, it is the 
aim of the company in presenting the 
annual statement to emphasize those 
things which are of interest to the 
policyholder and to present them in 
attractive, readable form. Illustrations 
and color are being used more and 
more and it seems agreed that, with- 
out having over-simplified the job, the 
public is receiving a clearer picture of 
what is back of its insurance policies. 
The speaker mentioned eight examples 
of what is considered to be of interest 
to the policyholder, which are as fol- 
low: 


1. What benefits are the policyhold- 
ers, their families, their estates, their 
partners, their businesses, their em- 
ployees, their corporations receiving ? 

2. What confidence-inspiring prog- 
ress has their company made during 
the past year—during the past term 
of years? 

3. Is the company in sound condi- 
tion? 

4. Is the management of the com- 
pany in capable and _ experienced 
hands? 


5. What valuable and practical ser- 
vices are the company’s agents pre- 
pared to render? 

















NEW OFFICERS ELECTED BY LIAA. 


President 
C. Sumner Davis, editor of publications, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice-President 
A. Scott Anderson, manager service section, Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Secretary 
Carleton C. Loeble, Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Treasurer 
C. Russell Noyes, editor, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 
Editor, Life Advertiser 
Bart Leiper, manager advertising and sales promotion, Provi- 
dent Life and Accident Insurance Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Executive Committee 
(Above Officers and the following) 


Karl Ljung, supt. of agencies, Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, N. C. 

L. B. Hendershot, manager of agencies, Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Kenneth R. Miller, manager of agencies, Atlantic Life Insur- 
ance Company, Richmond, Va. 

John M. Ehle, advertising manager, Imperial Life Insurance 
Company, Asheville, N. C. 

Jack R. Morris, editor of publications, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Scott H. W. Fyfe, publicity executive, Canada Life Assurance 
Company, Toronto, Canada. 











6. Why has the cost of life insurance 
increased ? 

7. What useful purpose is served by 
the vast accumulations of life insur- 
ance assets? 

8. What is the company’s record for 
prompt payment of claims? 

Mr. Blake presented exhibits of re- 
cent annual statements prepared by 
the Metropolitan Life, the Equitable 
Society and the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life to illustrate the trend to the 
graphic in this item of company opera- 
tion, and he discussed the advantages 
of the new style over the old. 


Merchandising the Report 


The same subject, from another 
angle, was discussed by R. B. Helser, 
supervisor of field service for the 
Home Life of New York. He explained 
the individual practice of his own com- 
pany in merchandising the annual re- 
port through the field force, which 
operation was, actually, he said, an 
effort to merchandise the salesman 
through the annual report, and he fur- 
ther declared this objective had been 
achieved in a satisfactory degree. He 
said policyholders were pleased to 
have a representative make a personal 
call and explain to them the financial 
position of the company in which they 
were investing their money. Summar- 
izing, he said: “Through its plan of 





having the Home Life representative 
present the company’s annual state- 
ment in person the Home Life brought 
increased prestige for its salesmen, 
increased confidence in their ability 
and as a result, increased. prestige for 
the company.” 

Proving that the life insurance ex- 
ecutives never get so close to the 
forest that they cannot see the trees, 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of the 
Bankers National Life, of New Jersey, 
told why reports to employees are 
necessary to a well managed business. 
He said that, just as the industry has 
discovered that a great many policy- 
holders and prospects are woefully un- 
informed about the life insurance 
business and its functions, so has it 
been established that thousands of 
home office employees share that ig- 
norance. Technically able, they are 
unacquainted with all other operations 
which go on constantly around them 
and as a result even the willing work- 
ers are unable to render full and effec- 
tive service. Once they have the pic- 
ture of the complete workings of the 
life insurance company, know what it 
does, for whom and why, then they 
become assets to the institution out- 
side of the business, in their contacts 
with the policy buying public. 

In discussing the question of what 
management expects from its adver- 
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tising dollar, A. H. Thiemann, secre- 
tary to vice-presidents of the New 
York Life, approached the problem by 
asking and suggesting that the adver- 
tising man always concern himself 
first with these questions: Why adver- 
tise? What are our objectives? What 
can we reasonably expect from our 
advertising expenditure? Then he 
proceeded to suggest in a clear and 
logical vein that, in the case of life 
insurance advertising, very little in the 
way of direct sales can be expected, 
paying at the same time a splendid 
tribute to the field forces, the agents, 
who have in less than a century, made 
America the predominant leader of 
the world in life insurance ownership. 
That matter, however, was taken care 
of by placing objectives as the first 
item on the calendar, ahead of such 
questions as media and method. The 
objectives in life insurance advertising, 
he said, are of a dual nature; First, 
the advertising should provide a back- 
ground of direct sales aid on which the 
agent can proceed to paint in the 
actual sales, and secondly, the adver- 
tising dollar should go in part for in- 
stitutional publicity which enhances 
the prestige of the product, the com- 
pany and the agent alike. 


Modest View 

It is impossible, he said to justify 
advertising solely on the 
sales, in this line of business, and any- 
one who looks for immediate and 
direct correlation between advertising 
expenditures and new business will be 
certain of disappointment. To illus- 
trate, he said that last year twenty 
of the largest life insurance companies 
spent a total of $5,000,000 for adver- 
tising. This figure represents an in- 
crease of more than 500 per cent over 
the amount spent twenty years ago, 
but sad to record, the sale of new ordi- 
nary business declined about 17 per 
cent last year under the amount put 
on the books during the preceding 
year. It could be possible but not 
provable, he said, that the decline 
would have been greater without the 
advertising expenditures, but the fact 
remains that it was not pulling direct 
sales in noticeable quantity. A certain 
small proportion of sales do result 
from the printed sales message, it was 
admitted, and a company was once 
founded on the success an individual 
agent achieved through this form of 
selling. However, it was recalled that 
a well-known mail order house, expert 
in this method of merchandising, failed 
to make a success of selling policies 
via mail. By and large, he declared, it 
is futile to expect advertising to cause 
people to take the final step in the 
purchase of life insurance and he fur- 


basis of 
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One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was the hearty reception given to 
David C. Gibson by the life insurance 
men. Mr. Gibson, recently elected at 
Atlantic City as head of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, made his first 
public appearance as president. He 
expressed himself as grateful for an op- 
portunity to offer the cooperation of 
his organization to the Life Advertisers 
Association and never better was il- 
lustrated the common purpose of these 
two bodies whose duties it is to for- 
ward the cause of sound insurance. 








ther averred that he did not think the 
life advertiser should attempt to do a 
complete job of selling in his publicity. 

Having discussed the negative side 
of the question, Mr. Thiemann went 
ahead to talk about what life insur- 
ance advertising can be expected to 
accomplish. He considers the chief 
function of advertising in the selling 
of life insurance to be the creation of 
a broad background for the agent, 
making his task easier and reducing 
the number of calls necessary per sale. 
The advertisement may well be ex- 
pected to create interest, to cause a 
reader to want to know more about 
life insurance in general or more about 
a particular policy. If this desire is 
created by institutional type of adver- 
tising, the next agent to call on that 
man may profit; if interest was 
aroused by a special policy, the com- 
pany’s own agent might be expected 
to be favored. Have in mind just what 
you want to accomplish in these adver- 
tisements which are used in magazines 
and pay close attention to the tie-up 
with the agency department so that a 
smooth follow up system is main- 
tained. 

As to specifications, Mr. Thiemann 
said, “For the advertising dollar spent 








Traditionally, the awarding of prizes 
for advertising copy has evoked a 
great deal of speculation. First the 
exhibits are viewed and opinion on 
the winners expressed. Then, after the 
awards have been made, the Monday 
morning quarterbacks animadvert as 
to the correctness of the judge's de- 
cision. This year, move than ever, there 
persisted through the lobby the 
thought that an additional prize 
should be given for the effectiveness 
of particular campaigns. 

More often than not, it was set forth, 
many well designed and planned cam- 
paigns have not been as productive 
of new business as have other less at- 
tractively executed programs. In order 
to effect a compromise, it might be 
well to add an award where the first 
prize went to the specific campaign 
which was productive of the most new 
business. 


in publications I think we should ex- 
pect readable, interesting, convincing 
and sincere copy. Moreover, it should 
reflect the character of the company, 
The copy should do a well-rounded 
educational job to back up the agency 
force. But we should not forget that 
our task is to sell ideas and to create 
attitudes, and that it is not our pur- 
pose to sell policies. That is the job 
of the individual agent who has done 
it so well in the past.” 

And, again, the speaker catalogued 
objectives as follows: 

Do we have a clear idea as to just 
what we are going to accomplish? 

Is the advertising being placed be- 
fore the right people—policyholders, 
prospective policyholders, and centers 
of influence? 

Is the advertising read by these peo- 
ple? An advertisement which is not 
read is probably the most expensive 
ad of all. 

Is the advertising accurate, sincere, 
understandable and convincing? 

Does the advertisement leave a 
fairly lasting impression upon the 
mind of the reader? 

Does the reader identify the adver- 
tisement with the company? 

Are the agents aware of the adver- 
tising? Do they follow through and 
use it in their daily work? 


Institutional Advertising 


Having so far as possible used a 
portion of the advertising dollar to 
help the individual agent in his day to 
day selling, another portion of the 
dollar is available for institutional ad- 
vertising, or as sometimes termed, 
public relations. This type of copy 
Mr. Thiemann believes to be equally 
if not more important than the so- 
called selling copy. To illustrate his 
point, the speaker quoted Bruce Bar- 
ton on this subject: “Burn down our 
factories, and we can rebuild them; 
lose our bank accounts, and we can 
borrow. But lose the faith and favor 
of the public and our capital is sterile, 
our plants merely rust.” 

Mr. Thiemann said that the purpose 
of institutional advertising is two-fold 
and that the dollar has been well spent 
when it accomplishes that purpose, 
namely, the building of confidence and 
good will. And he summed up his talk 
with the following: “In answer to the 
question, ‘What Does Life Insurance 
Management Expect From Its Adver- 
tising Dollar?’ I believe that we can 
say our aim should be to maintain and 
build public confidence and good-will 
through institutional advertising, and 
to provide a favorable background for 
the selling effort of the agent. Within 
these two broad objectives there are 
many objectives which are more spe- 
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Exhibit winners at the Life Insurance Advertisers Association con- 
vention were as follows: 
Class A—Companies having less than $75,000,000 in force: National 
Life of Canada. 
Class B—Companies having $75,000,000 to $150,000,000 in force: 
Vest Coast Life of California. 
Class C—Companies having $150,000,000 to $400,000,000 in force: 
American United Life. 
Class D—Companies having over $400,000,000 in force: New 
ngland Mutual Life. 
Winners of certificates of awards were: 
Group A—Companies with less than $75,000,000 in force: 
Insurance Journal Advertising: Girard Life, Occidental of North 
arolina, Republic National. 
Magazine Advertising: Occidental of North Carolina. 
Newspaper Advertising: Farmers & Bankers, National of Canada. 
Sales Promotion: Shenandoah Life, U. S. Life. 
Direct Mail: Farmers & Bankers, Monarch, Presbyterian Ministers. 
= to Agents: Farmers & Bankers, Monarch Life, Republic 
Jational. 
Publications to Policyholders: National of Canada. 
Other Printed Material: Monarch Life, Occidental of North Caro- 
na, Presbyterian Ministers. 
Annual Statements: National Life of Canada, Presbyterian Min- 
ters Fund, U. S. Life. 
Group B—Companies with $75,000,000 to $150,000,000 in force: 
Insurance Journal Advertising: Continental American, Northern of 
seattle, West Coast. 
Magazine Advertising: Country Life, Excelsior of Canada. 
Newspaper Advertising: American Mutual, Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska, Excelsior Life. 
Sales Promotion: American Mutual, Atlantic Life, Excelsior. 
Direct Mail: Business Men's Assurance, Excelsior, Old Line Life. 
Publications to Agents: Business Men's Assurance, Country Life, 


WINNERS OF L.I. A. A. EXHIBIT AWARDS 








Publications to Policyholders: Northern of Seattle. 

Other Printed Material: Business Men's Assurance, Country Life, 
V/est Coast. 

Annual Statements: Atlantic Life, Country Life, Protective Life. 

Group C—Companies with $150,000,000 to $400,000,000 in force: 

Insurance Journal Advertising: American United, Berkshire, Con- 
tinental Assurance. 

Magazine Advertising: Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 

Newspaper Advertising: Dominion, Franklin, Imperial. 

Sales Promotion: American United, Continental Assurance, Na- 
tional Life & Accident. 

Direct Mail: Berkshire, Dominion, Washington National. 

Publications to Agents: Berkshire, Franklin, Great Southern. 

Publications to Policyholders: Imperial Life, National Life & Acci- 
dent. 

Other Printed Material: American United, California-Western, Con- 
federation. 

Annual Statements: American United, Imperial, Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia. 

Group D—Companies with $400,000,000 and over: 

Insurance Journal Advertising: Home Life, John Hancock, Mutual 
Life. 

Magazine Advertising: John Hancock, New England, Travelers. 

Newspaper Advertising: Great West, Manufacturers, Reliance. 

Sales Promotion: Bankers of lowa, Equitable of lowa, New England. 

Direct Mail: Connecticut General, Massachusetts Mutual, Penn 
Mutual. 

Publications to Agents: Connecticut Mutual, Equitable of lowa, 
Mutual Benefit. 

Publications to Policyholders: London Life, Northwestern Mutual, 
Provident Mutual. 

Other Printed Material: National Life of Vermont, Provident Mu- 
tual, Reliance. 











West Coast. 


Annual Statements: New England, Penn Mutual, Phoenix. 











ific, depending upon the company, the 
nature of its business, size, and so 
on.” 

In his discussion of advertising 
‘ffectiveness, S. S. Larman, vice-presi- 
dent of Young & Rubicam, Inc., the 
following questions by which to gauge 
individual performance. First he 
asked: “Do you have a plan? Is this 
plan in writing? Does it include a 
thorough analysis of problems and 
objectives, based on not mere conjec- 
ture, but on a thorough study of your 
own product, your market and distri- 
bution facilities?” Being certain of 
your direction, your objectives, will 
simplify the choosing of methods and 
other detail. 


Interpret Services 

Then he asked: “Who are your pros- 
pective policyholders? Where do they 
live? In what income groups are they? 
When you know these facts, the media 
and schedule can be laid out and in- 
cluded in your plans.” He declared 
that the life underwriters’ job is a sim- 
ple one. Whether to make sales or to 
create an attitude, “your advertising 
should interpret your services in terms 
of the interest of the consumer at as 
low a cost per consumer reached, as is 
possible.” Let your advertising, he 
urged, reflect friendliness, let it be 
human and let it mirror the character 
of the institution it represents. 





Another message from an “outsider” 
who meets the public in another type 
of financial transaction was brought 
by Thomas C. Boushall, president of 
the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia. Mr. 
Boushall discussed the subject from 
the public’s point of view and offered 
the following thought: “Advertising in 
the insurance field has the responsibil- 
ity to interpret this great institution 
to the mass mind—not in terms that 
you insurance people understand, but 
in terms that the public will compre- 
hend. The people want to know this: 
What will it do for me? What will it 
do for my loved ones? What do I get? 
What will it cost? Can I afford it? 
Am I willing to give up this offered 
temptation in order to be able to buy 
this protection? Is it worth while? Is 
it my duty? Can I afford not to take 
this step of self-denial?” Upon the an- 
swers, prompted by either the agent or 
the advertising message, depends a 
large bulk of sales. 

William D. Kennedy, executive in 
the J. Walter Thompson advertising 
agency, offered the interesting obser- 
vation that financiers and engineers in 
the field of business are giving ground, 
as higher executives, to men who have 
more experience in meeting and pleas- 
ing the public. He noted that the 
voices that were crying in the wilder- 
ness formerly are finding a lot of 
echoes today in the life insurance busi- 





ness and in the field of life advertis- 
ing. These enterprising men, he 
declared, are coming into their own; 
the door of opportunity is wide open 
to them and the field of advertising 
generally is slated to see startling 
things happen in the next few years. 
Declaring that sound sales promo- 
tion strategy must be based on the 
conception that the public relations 
function is creative and dynamic and 
that the executives charged with re- 
sponsibility for this function should 
be thinking ahead of their whole or- 
ganizations, Mr. Kennedy said: 


Buying Motives 

“In activating a market, the adver- 
tising-public relations executive must 
take into account the buying motives 
which prevail there. You are not deal- 
ing with a cigarette or a soap. The 
concept of life insurance, moreover, is 
associated with motives very deep in 
human nature—and social in charac- 
ter. They involve something not often 
found in the ordinary transactions of 
trade, something of the higher and 
more unselfish aspirations of the mind 
and spirit of man. 

“It is for these reasons that certain 
advertising campaigns have succeeded 
splendidly as sales documents without 
appearing to sell. Because they recog- 
nized the true nature of the buying 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting, 
At Chicago, Considers TNEC, 
Radio, Democracy, Insurance 


HAT the business vision of mem- 
Toes of the American Life Con- 

vention has widened far beyond 
the mere confines of life insurance as 
such was clearly evident during the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting of that 
body in Chicago recently. In past 
decades speakers more often than not 
hewed to the line of the institution 
wherein they labored. Now, almost 
everything that bears even indirectly 
on life insurance is grist for the mill 
of ALC sessions. It is a tribute to 
the men in the organization that they 
have extended their thinking horizons 
to cope with the ever-broadening field 
of international affairs, of public re- 
lations and of statesmanship within 
the borders of this country. They 
honestly and correctly view everything 
in its juxtaposition to the American 
system of private and free enterprise, 
but they by no means confine their 
glances to immediate purview. If it 
can truly be said that once upon a 
time they concentrated on tLeir busi- 
ness, it can now certainly be main- 
tained that they see their business in 
terms of American democracy. 

Indicative of the foregoing com- 
ment is the fact that the ALC meet- 
ing heard speakers deal with “out- 
side” topics in the persons of David 
Sarnoff, president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, who scanned the 
need for expanding scientific fron- 
tiers; Dr. Chaplin Tyler of the du 
Pont organization, who reviewed the 
advances of chemistry; L. L. New- 
man, vice-president of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, who described the pro- 
duction and possibilities of synthetic 
rubber; Lieut.-Col. George A. Drew, 
K.C., who discussed international re- 
lations in terms of a common democ- 
racy, and others. 

Of course, the topic that created 
the height of interest, from the stand- 
point of life insurance, was that 
which concerned the work of the 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Spectator Staff Writer 


TNEC in its so-called investigation of 
the companies. Well it might! On the 
program was the chairman of the 
TNEC, and the members certainly 
wanted to hear his explanation of the 
aims and purposes of that group. He, 
as everyone knows, is Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming. Apparently 
feeling himself somewhat on the de- 
fensive before the ALC, Senator 
O’Mahoney nevertheless used lan- 
guage that could not be misunderstood. 
He specifically denied the allegation 
that the TNEC investigation has been 
inimical to life insurance and he made 
three pertinent points: First, that the 
TNEC never intended to do anything 
to weaken state supervision of life 
insurance; second, that the TNEC 
had no intention of confiscation of life 
insurance third, the 
TNEC does not intend anything to 
divert the investment of life insur- 
ance funds from sound securities into 
“venture capital.” The Senator made 
no definite statement that Federal 
supervision of life insurance is not 
in the minds of some TNEC affiliates, 
but he did say that “I am happy to 
compliment the life insurance institu- 
tion of America” and that “on the 
whole it is efficient and well man- 
aged” and that the TNEC has found 
nothing to the contrary. 


assets; and, 








New ALC Companies 
COMPANIES admitted to membership 


in the American Life Convention dur- 
ing the year that ended with the annual 
meeting in Chicago on October 10 in- 
cluded: Dominion Life of Waterloo, On- 
tario; Equitable Life of lowa, Des Moines; 
Guaranty Income Life of Baton Rouge; 
Manufacturers Life of Toronto; National 
Reserve Life of Topeka; Paul Revere Life 
of Worcester; Peninsular Life of Jackson- 
ville; and Union Central Life of Cincin- 
nati. 








Senator O’Mahoney’s remarks came 
after the ALC had heard its Retiring 
President C. A. Craig, chairman o! 
the board for National Life & Acci- 
dent at Nashville, declare that th: 
TNEC investigation could hardly be 
deemed without prejudice as to meth- 
od and effect. In fact Mr. Craig di- 
rectly stated that “As the investiga 
tion proceeded it became more and 
more obvious that anything that car- 
ried the least reflection on the institu- 
tion of life insurance or upon state 
supervision, would be emphasized; 
and that anything creditable would 
feel the soft pedal. In fairness to the 
TNEC, particularly to the Congres- 
sional members, it should be said that 
prejudice was apparently confined to 
those directly charged with developing 
the facts.” A neat line of demarcation 
has been drawn by some between the 
idea that the TNEC would not rec- 
ommend Federal supervision of in- 
surance, whereas the SEC could, i? 
it wished, proceed toward such an 
end. In fact, Mr. Craig declared that 
“Whether or not such will be the case 
with the SEC, there has been no sug- 
gestion.” He did venture the comment 
that “My opinion is that there will 
be no Federal supervision and this is 
based on the sound belief that noth- 
ing brought out in the investigation, 
when fairly considered in connection 
with the record the companies have 
made under state supervision, would 
justify a change.” 

Also on the subject of the TNEC, 
Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and 
counsel of the ALC, told the members 
that “There has been nothing at any 
time in any of the investigation con- 
ducted by the TNEC that would in 
the least way reflect upon the sol- 
vency of the companies or their. in- 
vestment practices.” He also averred 
that “The laws of all the states gov- 
erning the investment of life insur- 

















ance funds prohibit the company from 
engaging in any loans involving ‘ven- 
ture capital’; and the record of sol- 
‘ency of the institution of life insur- 
nee during the depression was made 
ecause no such reckless disregard of 
ifety was shown in the investment 
policyholders’ money.” Other com- 
ents along the line of the TNEC 
pic appear elsewhere in these pages. 
While the insurance “fireworks” 
ime from the TNEC topic as a fuse, 
e main work of the convention 
rnored such purely personal matters 
favor of a determination to be- 
ve, preach and practice American 
emocracy. David Sarnoff, president 
* the Radio Corporation of America, 
ld the ALC: “Those entrusted with 
he management of life insurance and 
ose entrusted with the management 
radio are both custodians of a 
iblic trust. You in life insurance 
ive a stewardship over the financial 
security and peace of mind of mil- 
ons of people. We in radio have a 
esponsibility toward standards of 
iste, culture and entertainment and 
or a fair interpretation of the tradi- 
tion of free speech.” Pertinently, Mr. 
Sarnoff pointed out the value of re- 
earch in developing new projects and 
then summarized his feeling about the 
\merican way of life by declaring 
hat “the attitude to be guarded 
igainst is one which steps beyond dis- 
agreement with an opposing view- 
point, into disagreement with an op- 
ponent’s right to express that view- 
point. That is the step from the 
tolerance of democracy into the in- 
tolerance of dictatorship.” The trag- 
edy of destruction wrought by dic- 
tatorships in Europe, he said, is not 
what happens to buildings and homes, 
jut what happens to men. When men 























































Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney 











ALC Elections 


NEW PRESIDENT: Julian Price, presi- 
dent of the Jefferson Standard Life 
of Greensboro, to succeed C. A. Craig, 
board chairman of the National Life & 
Accident of Nashville. Mr. Craig, as re- 
tiring president of the ALC, continues on 
the executive committee of which he has 
been a member for several years. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Mr. Craig 
as retiring ALC president; A. J. McAnd- 
less, president of the Lincoln National Life 
of Fort Wayne, re-elected for two years; 
James A McLain, president of the Guard- 
ian Life of New York, in place of Harry R. 
Wilson, vice - president of American 
United Life of Indianapolis, who retires 
after full-term service; and the hold-over 
members, These include W. T. Grant, 
president of the Business Men's Assurance 
of Kansas City; W. C. Schuppel, execu- 
tive vice-president of Oregon Mutual Life 
of Portland, and L. D. Cavanaugh, presi- 
dent of the Federal Life of Chicago. 








are degraded it may be generations 
before the damage can be undone. 

Also in line with the democratic 
theme and the maintenance of Amer- 
ican institutions, Hugh S. Magill, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Investors, expounded the 
Jeffersonian theory that the Chief 
Executive of this nation is “authorized 
to recommend, but not to command or 
coerce.” Mr. Magill, in a tempo and 
a voice that left no doubt of where he 
stood on national issues, insisted that 
“it is highly important, if we are to 
perpetuate our American system, that 
we shall maintain a government by 
law, as distinguished from a govern- 
ment by men. The people of those 
nations who, today, are under totali- 
tarian rule, are not subject to govern- 
ment by law; but their lives, thei2 
liberties and their property are wholly 
subject to the will of men who are 
unrestrained by law. This danger has 
been growing rapidly in recent years 
here in our country through the ex- 
tension of bureaucracy. These boards, 
bureaus and commissions make their 
own interpretations of the laws under 
which they operate, and in many cases 
exercise arbitrary and_ dictatorial 
powers.” 

On a broad, ethical plane, it re- 
mained for Lieut.-Col. George Drew, 
opposition leader in the legislative as- 
sembly of Ontario, to declare that 
“our common language has become 
something more than a mere medium 
of expression,” but rather is the voice 
of freedom and democratic institu- 
tions in a troubled world. Main lesson 
of the years of peace, he said, is that 
lip service to democracy is not enough 
and that there can be no real suc- 
cess for democracy until the young 


people have been taught to be as 





fanatical in guarding it as the young 
of the Nazi and Fascist powers in 
making their theories work. He struck 
u responsive chord in the minds and 
hearts of the ALC when he declaimed 
that “Our form of democracy is in- 
separably associated with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity itself.” 

Continuing the story of the need for 
action to prevent democracy from van- 
ishing, Walter W. Head, president of 
the General American Life of St. 
Louis, declared that the protagonist 
of the Second World War is dictator- 
ship; its defender is democracy. He 
urged a return to the idea of hard 
work and sacrifice to save this nation 
from its enemies and drew a devastat- 
ing parallel with the smugness and 
inertia that ruined France. On this, 
he said: “France, smugly content in 
the feeling that her Maginot Line 
would protect her against all enemies, 
relaxed her vigilance, abandoned her 
traditions and ignored the fact that 
labor, peasant and capital, to survive 
must cooperate in harmony and good 
will. Millions of Frenchmen demanded 
unearned and unwarranted social se- 
curity, a lavish public works program, 
more leisure, less labor, more wages, 
less work. To enforce their demands, 
they made use of the sit-down strike. 
Pressure groups sought and received 
subsidies, but when the hour of twelve 
struck, what were all these things 
worth?” 

Those matters which were of pri- 
mary concern to the men within the 
life insurance business itself had been 
completely and comprehensively dis- 
cussed before the sectional meetings 
of the ALC—legal, industrial, finan- 
cial and agency—as revealed in re- 
ports to The Spectator of Oct. 10; 


(Continued on page 15) 

















David Sarnoff 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





Government Insurance 


Recent legislation passed by Con- 
gress and approved by the President 
provides a virtual moratorium during 
the period of military service on in- 
surance premiums and establishes a 
system of life insurance to be admin- 
istered by the Veterans Administration 
for individuals in the military service. 

A provision of the Civil Relief Act, 
which was signed by President Roose- 
velt on Oct. 18, stipulates that persons 
in the military service having life in- 
surance policies up to $5000 may make 
application to the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs to guarantee pre- 
mium payments in order to prevent 
lapsing or forfeiture of the policies. 

Within one year after leaving the 
military service, it would be incumbent 
upon the policy holders to repay the 
premiums but should they fail to do 
so, and the policies lapse, the govern- 
ment would recoup the amount of pre- 
mium payments made by it from the 
cash surrender value of the policies. 


Service Coverage 


The excess profits tax and amorti- 
zation law sets up a life insurance sys- 
tem for commissioned officers, warrant 
officers, enlisted personnel, including 
individuals selected for training, and 
members of nurses’ corps, in the active 
service of land and naval forces. Any 
person in the service, or those subse- 
quently entering, has 120 days in 
which to make application for insur- 
ance in an amount between $1000 and 
$10,000. To be a five-year level pre- 
mium policy against death occurring 
while the insurance is in force, the 
insurance may, after a year, be con- 
verted into ordinary life, twenty-pay- 
ment life, or thirty payment life. 

Premiums, the law provides, will be 
the net rates based on the American 
Experience Table with interest at 3 
per cent. The premium is estimated 
at 67 cents a month per $1000, based 
on an average age of 25. 


Administration 


Administration will be in the hands 
of the Veterans Administration, the 
cost to be borne by the government, 
and will include the excess mortality 
cost of the extra hazard of military 
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service, and the cost of waivers of 
premiums after six months of total 
disability before the age of 60. The 
government will add to the reserve of 
the policy an amount sufficient to pay 
the benefits in cases where death is 
the result of disease or injury trace- 
able to the extra hazard of military or 
naval service. 

The law limits beneficiaries to 
widow, widower, child, parent or per- 
son standing in loco parentis, brother 
In instances where benefici- 
aries are under 30 when payment is 
first due, benefits are to be paid in 240 
equal monthly instalments. Where 
beneficiary is 30 years of age or older, 
benefits are to be paid in 120 monthly 
instalments. Instalments unpaid at 
the death of a beneficiary go to the 
next person in the order designated 
except that several children will share 
equally and likewise several brothers 
and sisters. 


or sister. 


Canada Carries On 


“Business As Usual” might well be 
the slogan of the life insurance com- 
panies in Canada in spite of the dis- 
turbed conditions which are unavoid- 
able in a country involved in war. 

In the first year of the war, from 
September, 1939, to August, 1940, ac- 
cording to figures released by the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation new business totaled $375,- 
170,000 compared to $368,723,000 the 
same period the previous year, repre- 
senting an increase of nearly 2 per 
cent. 








A.L.LM.D.A. Elects 


A its Boston meeting the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors 
of America elected the following officers: 

President — Donald B. Cragin, M.D.., 
medical director, Aetna Life. 

First vice-president—David E. W. Wen- 
strand, M.D., medical director, North- 
western Mutual Life. 

Second vice-president — William Bolt, 
M.D., medical director, New York Life. 

Secretary—Edwin G. Dewis, M.D., as- 
sociate medical director, Prudential. 

Treasurer—Albert O. Jimenis, M.D., as- 
sistant medical director, Metropolitan 
Life. 

Editor of the Proceedings — Harry E. 
Ungerleider, M.D., assistant medical di- 
rector, Equitable Life of New York. 








Thompson Heads Institute 
Which Hears Sec. Knox 


John S. Thompson, of the Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark, was elected 
president of the Insurance Institute of 
America for the forthcoming year to 
sueceed Laurence E. Falls, of the 
American Insurance Co. of Newark, 
who has served for two years, at an 
afternoon meeting held October 22 in 
the New York board room of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
Edward C. Stone, Employers’ Liability 
Assurance of Boston, and W. H. Koop, 
Great American of New York, wer 
elected vice-presidents, and Edward R. 
Hardy, of New York, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Several hundred members of the 
Institute attended a dinner held that 
evening at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
spoke on national defense. “The char- 
acter of your business,” he said, “will 
change for the next few years.” The 
Secretary sketched the existing mili- 
tary situation and declared that sea 
and air power are the factors that will 
decide the issue. Referring to England, 
he declared that “we will not be intimi- 
dated into failure to help the one great 
nation which fights for what we be- 
lieve.” 


Medical Directors 
Meet in Boston 


Besides enjoying a golf tournament 
and other nonmedical features, the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors of America, holding its fifty- 
first annual meeting at the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Boston, elected the officers 
named in the adjoining box and lis- 
tened to several learned addresses. 

The speakers and their subjects in- 
cluded: Dr. Donald B. Cragin, medical 
director, Aetna Life, “Detection of 
Metallic Poisons in Some Types of 
Anemia”; Dr. Charles R. Rein, medical 
division of Metropolitan Life, on the 
various types of serological examina- 
tions for detection of syphilis; Dr. 
Maurice B. Strauss, Harvard: Medical 
School, on various disorders* due to 
nutritional deficiencies; Dr. Francis M. 
Rackemann, Harvard Medical School, 
on the problem of allergy with special 
reference to asthma; Dr. Chester S. 
Keefer, Boston University Medical 
School, on the use of sulfanilamide, 
sulfapyridine and sulfathiazole in the 
treatment of various infectious dis- 
eases; Dr. Merrill Moore, Harvard 
Medical School, on alcoholism in rela- 
tion to public health, and Dr. James 
H. Means, Harvard Medical School, on 
endocrine disorders as they applied to 
insurability and longevity. 











se 





R. B. Hull Gives Patriotic 
Message to Philadelphians 


A call to “face the larger problem 
f preparing to defend our democracy” 
was sounded by Roger B. Hull, manag- 
ing director and general counsel of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, in addressing the Philadelphia 
issociation this Thursday at their first 
meeting of the autumn season—the 
tirst meeting, too, since they had played 
10st to the National Association for 
ts annual convention. 

Mr. Hull’s subject was “After the 
Convention, What ?—After the Elec- 
tion, How?” and he warned that, re- 
gardless of the choice of a President 
ind a political party, the next four 
years may see life insurance become 
‘an instrument of government.” On 
Nov. 6, he said, “we begin a trek 
ilong an uphill road, first back to eco- 
nomic security and then on to the de- 
fense of modern civilization.” 

“In the most critical hour of our 
national life,” Mr. Hull said, “there 
nust be a unity of purpose such as we 
have never known before. Regardless 
of who is elected, our people have be- 
come divided. Their confidence, in each 
other and in some of our most funda- 
mental institutions, has been poisoned. 
The burden upon the next President. 
of the United States will be terrific.” 
He asked his audience to respond to 
the challenge with “the spirit of heroic 
unity which has characterized the peo- 
ple of the British Empire,” and ad- 
vised them to “forget partisanship and 
place citizenship above all else.” 





Lincoln to Preside at 


Presidents’ Convention 


President Leroy A. Lincoln of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will be the chairman of the thirty- 
fourth annual convention of The As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, on Thursday and 
Friday, Dec. 5 and 6. In addition to 
presiding over the sessions of the con- 
vention, Mr. Lincoln will make the 
opening address on the morning of 
Dec. 5. His topic will be the central 
theme of the meeting which will serve 
as the keynote of the discussions on 
both days. 

With Mr. Lincoln as the presiding 
officer, the convention will be in 
charge of one of the country’s out- 
standing life insurance leaders. Ex- 
tending over a period of almost 23 
years, his experience in the business 
has brought him into contact with 
practically every phase of life insur- 
ance activity and has given him un- 
usual insight into its problems. 





















































NEW A.L.C. PRESIDENT 


Julian Price, new executive head of 
the American Life Convention, was 
born in Richmond, Va., November 25, 
1867, and was educated in the public 
schools of that city. At the age of 
21 he started his business career as a 
telegraph operator with the Southern 
Railroad. He remained with the trans- 
portation company for two decades, 
advancing to the position of dis- 
patcher. In 1903 he joined the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company in the sales 
department and, having found selling 
to his liking, he switched to selling life 
insurance two years later, becoming a 
solicitor for the Greensboro Life in the 
Virginia territory. He became a gen- 
eral agent for the company and con- 
tinued in that position until 1909 when 
he was elected secretary and agency 
manager of the company. In Septem- 
ber, 1912, Mr. Price joined the Jeffer- 
son Standard as vice-president and 
agency manager and was elevated to 
the presidency of the company in 1919. 

In addition to his life insurance 
duties, Mr. Price has found time for 
a variety of allied interests. He is 
president of the Atlantic & Yadkin 
R.R., a director and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Pilot Life, 
serves on numerous boards, and is in 
the forefront of all manner of civic 
activities in his home state. He was 
chairman of the annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents a few years ago. 



































Like You, We Need 
Spectator Year Books 


During the past few years so many 
colleges and universities have inaugu- 
rated life insurance courses, and so 
many others have established libraries, 
that the demand for certain old vol- 
umes of The Spectator Life Year Book 
has been too heavy for The Spectator 
to fill. 

These volumes are wanted by col- 
leges and governmental departments 
to complete their record of factual in- 
formation regarding the life insurance 
business. The Spectator Life Year 
Book is the only place where it is 
available. 

Although we have sold every copy 
of the Year Book for some years ob- 
tainable in any of our branch offices 
and have bought copies from sub- 
scribers, we still are unable to take 
care of the requirements. If you can 
help, it will be a real service to gov- 
ernmental departments and educa- 
tional institutions which seem to need 
these data badly. Will you please ad- 
vise us if you have any copies avail- 
able by years since 1870, and how 
much you want for each volume. With 
this information we shall attempt to 
take care of the demand for certain 
volumes and also obtain the price you 
desire. 
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Executive Changes by 
John Hancock Mutual 


J. Harry Wood, manager of general 
agencies of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., has been elected 
second vice-president of that com- 
pany. 

With the exception of three years 
as a consultant of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, Mr. Wood has 
been in the service of the John Han- 
cock since his graduation from Har- 
vard in 1926. He began his Hancock 
career in the group department and 
later spent three years as production 
manager of the company’s general 
agency at Columbus, Ohio. After 
three years with the bureau he re- 


turned to the John Hancock in 1936 
as agency comptroller. A year later 
he was appointed manager of general 
agencies. . 
* * x 

President Guy W. Cox recently an- 
nounced the reorganization of the 
group department of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life. Under the new 
alignment, made necessary by the re- 
cent death of Second Vice-President 
Charles F. Glueck, Vice-President 
Paul F. Clark will assume executive 
direction of group activities, in addi- 
tion to his present duties in district 
office administration. Philip N. Eck- 
man, formerly assistant manager, has 
been appointed manager of the group 
department. 














“VU Pee Your Husband” 


The life insurance agent plays a large part 
in the protection of dependent mothers and 
their children. 


Family providers sometimes neglect their 
life insurance needs, unless they are placed 
squarely before them by an understanding 
agent who knows what he is talking about. 


Wives of uninsured or underinsured men 
are right in expecting your help. 


Justify Their Faith! 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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September Production 
Betters 1939 Record 


New life insurance for September 
showed an increase of 8 per cent in 
comparison with September of last 
year as shown by data compiled by 
The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. Ordinary and industrial 
life insurance showed gains of 14.1 
per cent and 10.4 per cent, respec- 
tively, while group life insurance 
showed a decrease of 31.4 per cent. 
The total of all classes for the first 
nine months of this year was 3/10 of 
1 per cent less than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. 

For September, the new business of 
all classes of the 40 companies was 
$550,442,000 against $509,897,000 for 
September of 1939—an increase of § 
per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $381,748,000 against 
$334,561,000—an increase of 14.1 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $127,- 
974,000 against $115,935,000—an in- 
crease of 10.4 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $40,720,000 against $59,- 
401,000—a decrease of 31.4 per cent. 

For the first nine months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 
panies was $5,414,507,000 against 
$5,431,179,000—a decrease of 3/10 of 
1 per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $3,774,548,000 against 
$3,757,521,000—an increase of 5/10 of 
1 per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$1,158,164,000 against $1,095,543,000 
—an increase of 5.7 per cent. Group 
insurance was $481,795,000 against 
$578,115,000—a decrease of 16.7 per 
cent. 


Lincoln National Life 


Enters Puerto Rico 


Entry of The Lincoln National Life 
to the Island of Puerto Rico and the 
appointment of.Manuel Y. Saldana as 
general agent there has been an- 
nounced by A. L. Dern, vice-president 
and director of agencies. The com- 
pany now operates in 40 states, the 
District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, 
the Philippine Islands and Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. Saldana has headed his own in- 
surance agency since 1928 and has 
represented the American National 
Life as general agent in Puerto Rico 
since 1930. His record as agency head 
and as personal solicitor of business is 
outstanding. 

Coincident with the appointment of 
Mr. Saldana as general agent in 
Puerto Rico, The Lincoln National 
Life assumes all existing Puerto 
Rican business of the American Na- 
tional Life. 





ALC at Chicago 


(Continued from page 11) 


and as further shown in these pres- 
ent pages. However, before the main 
ody, the business of life insurance 
ame in for exhaustive comment in 
wo notable speeches: that of E. E. 
Rhodes, vice-president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark, and that of 
Owight L. Clarke, executive vice-presi- 
ient of the Occidental Life of Los 
\ngeles. 

The life insurance companies, said 
Ur. Rhodes, represent the largest and 
most successful experiment in coopera- 
tion which the world has seen, but 
heirs is a peculiar business since they 

re distributors and not producers. 
furthermore, some 87 per cent of the 
accumulated assets are in items re- 
juired by law and “I know of no busi- 
iess, other than insurance, which is 
required by law to maintain such a 
volume of assets to continue in opera- 
tion.” As for the Americanism of life 
nsurance, Mr. Rhodes declared that 
“Without life insurance funds, the 
ountry’s progress would have been re- 
tarded. It is a_ self-demonstrating 
proposition that life insurance assets 
have supported and stimulated every 
form of essential enterprise.” Answer- 
ing critics who see a menace in the 
tremendous accumulation of life in- 
surance assets, the vice-president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, insisted that 
“Because of the wide diversification 
and distribution of life insurance as- 
sets, and because of the interdepen- 
dence inherent in their administration, 
their magnitude conceals no threat of 
danger. Life insurance cannot be 
abandoned or hampered without ad- 
verse effect upon national progress 
and prosperity.” The speaker also 
stressed the fact that life insurance 
funds have largely gone where local 
capital is insufficient to meet local 
needs, but that the companies have 
not attempted to interfere or partic- 
ipate in the management of enter- 
prises which their funds have aided in 
developing. 

It was Dwight L. Clarke, of the 
Occidental Life, who discussed the 
“end of an era” in investment and in 
life insurance management before the 
first morning of the general ALC 
sessions. He based his data on the 
SEC report that dealt with the 26 
largest companies and drew parallels 
between company highs in premium 
and government highs in debts. He 
also cautioned investment officials 
against plunging precipitately into 
any specific course and urged a co- 
ordination of the problems common to 
actuaries, management officials and 














THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


HARRY T. WRIGHT joined the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 1907, as a clerk 

in the Cashier's Office. After three years in this position, he decided to try selling, 
and on his two-week vacation went into the field. He was quickly convinced he could 
make a success “on the street", and immediately became a fulltime agent. 

His record in the field has been phenomenal. For the past sixteen years he has been 
a member of his company's Million Dollar Club, and during that time his average annual 
production has been about $1,285,000. He closed his 1939 year with a volume of 
$1,502,000, written on 143 cases, and premiums $64,512. This does not include business 
placed with other companies. 

His annual volume of new business is not made up of large cases alone. His average 
of cases during the past sixteen years has been over 120. All his business is personally 
written. 

He has had various opportunities to become a manager or general agent but has 
refused because he has wanted to be a personal producer, and has continued in that 
capacity throughout his insurance career. 

He is past secretary, treasurer and director of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers and in 1930 he served as president of that organization. He has served on various 
committees of the Chicago and National Associations of Life Underwriters, and in 1935 
was chairman of the Million Dollar Round Table. In 1936 he was elected a trustee of 
the National Association, in 1938 he became National Secretary, in 1939 hé was elected 
vice-president, and at the Philadelphia Convention in 1940 he was elected to the presi- 
dency of that organization. 





Snapshots taken at the Harry T. Wright Dinner in Chicago. First row—Mrs. Dora 
Wright, Harry T. Wright's mother; Mrs. Norman McClade, Jr., his daughter, Harry T. 
Wright, and Mrs. Lola Wright, his wife. Second row—L. Mortimer Buckley, past presi- 
dent of the Chicago association nad chairman of the dinner committee; William M. 
House and Francis P. Beiriger, executives of the lilinois association. Bottom row—Ernest 
Palmer, director of insurance of Illinois, Warren V. Woody, Mr. Wright's agency man- 
ager, and Harry T. Wright. 








portfolio executives. The investment 























The final session of the annual 
meeting of the American Life Con- 


activities of the past ten years cannot 
be utilized blindly in the era ahead, 
said Mr. Clarke, and the foresighted 
company man will regard the prob- 
lems to come in the light of the events 
of today, not of the events that trans- 
pired at the turn of the last decade. 


vention came to an end when the mo- 

tion to adjourn was made by Isaae 

Miller Hamilton, chairman of the 

board of the Federal Life of Chicago, 

and sole living founder of the ALC. 
(See also page 16) 
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ALC — Agency 





ALANCE, they say, is as much 

needed for a convention program 
as it is for a flywheel. Judged by 
that, or any other, standard, the 
agency section meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention at Chicago re- 
cently was all that could be asked, 
and more. Retiring Chairman W. F. 
Winterble, director of agencies for the 
Bankers Life at Des Moines, was re- 
sponsible for bringing before the sec- 
tion as balanced an array of speakers 
as it has ever known. They ranged 
from a prognosticator of the future 
to a realist in life insurance agency 
methods; the former being Dr. Claude 
L. Benner, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental American Life of Wilming- 
ton, and the latter exemplified in the 
person of J. C. Higdon, vice-president 
in charge of sales for the Business 
Men’s Assurance at Kansas City. For 
good measure, the agency section 
meeting concluded with a stirring ad- 
dress by Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute of Life Insurance. 


Three Questions 

Getting far away from mere life in- 
surance detail as such, Dr. Benner 
launched his oratorical bark on the 
broad seas of economics and said 
that questions now pertinent to the 
nation were: (1) Will the prepared- 
ness program bring higher prices; 
(2) Will there be a big war boom; 
and (3) Can the defense procedure 
be carried out without lowering the 
American standard of living? To the 
first of these his reply was that a 
price rise of about 10 per cent was 
possibly in the offing. To the second 
he surmised that there would be no 
such war boom as came about in 1917. 
' To the third he might have answered 
that there will be no drop in living 
standards if sound business confid- 
dence can be restored so that it will 
inake over when pump priming has 
run itself out. As to interest rates, 
Dr. Benner expects to show no ap- 
preciable rise during the next twelve 
months, but he does not fear infla- 
tion, he says, because governments 
have learned to curb this by the sim- 
ple device of drastic rationing. 

Mr. Higdon, in his highly practical 
talk, went into the methods used by 
the B.M.A. in the acquisition of busi- 
ness and the handling of agents and 
particularly stressed persistency, on 
which he said: “Persistency of busi- 
ness is recognized as being of equal 
importance to volume in influencing 
company growth. We have not found 
it necessary to take voluntary steps 
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to reduce new business for the pur- 
pose of improving persistency—on the 
contrary, it has been our experience 
that those conditions which result in 
a large volume of new business also 
encourage a more favorable per- 
sistency rate, and consequently, a 
more rapid increase in total business 
in force.” Mr. Higdon insisted that 
an entire organization must be serv- 
ice-conscious as regards the public 
and cited the fact that with his com- 
pany 85 per cent of claim case checks 
for policy benefits are in the mails 
the day proof is received. He also 
touched on sustained training courses 
for agents, and on mechanical sales 
aids such as visual sales material, 
direct mail campaigns, prospect and 
time control methods, and the effec- 
tive use of policyholders’ lists. 

That the rank and file of life insur- 
ance agents have just as good a job 
as do. the million-dollar producers 
was the contention of Robert Cool- 
idge, superintendent of agencies for 
the Aetna Life. By that he meant 
from the standpoint of individual op- 
portunities and individual rewards to 
be attained. The job is always the 
same, said Mr. Coolidge, since the 
policies are the same in a given 
company, the rates are the same, the 
commissions are the same and the 
potential working hours are the same. 
What differs is the agent himself. 
The top 300 agents of the Aetna earn 
more than $5,000 per year. Obviously 
picked and trained men are the ones 
who make the money. That is why 
both choice and education are so im- 
portant. Mr. Coolidge declared that 
“The job of the life insurance agent, 
in the hands of the American people, 
has been a good job and will con- 
tinue to be a good job.” Significantly, 
he commented: “Show me an agent 
who has found that there is some- 
thing wrong with the American 
agency system, and I’ll show you an 
agent who either is poorly organized 
or one who doesn’t himself actually 
know a single effective sales presenta- 
tion.” 


Competition Helps 


Holgar Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, again and 
again stressed the idea that there is 
genuine competition between compa- 
nies in the life insurance business, 
and it is well for the institution that 
this should be so. Life insurance, he 
said, should take policyholders behind 
the scenes of management and it is 
even possible that executives could 
report direct to sectional meetings of 
policyholders and tell them about the 
things that their companies have 
done and are doing. The business in 
this country today is a free, competi- 





Next ALC Meetings 


The annual meeting of the Medical 
Section of the American Life Con- 
vention will be held at The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., next June 
17-19. The annual meeting of the 
ALC itself will again be held in 1941 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on dates yet to be officially 
announced. 





tive American enterprise and has 
reached its present magnitude because 
of that and because of the public 
approval which resulted. As to mere 
size, Mr. Johnson said: “Size and age 
are by no means the governing facto 
in the ultimate result of a company’s 
service to the public. In the fina! 
analysis, it is the management which 
determines results. It is true that 
life insurance is big business, but so 
is our railroad system, the telephone 
business and the automobile busi- 
ness.” Because business public rela- 
tions problems’ begin at home, 
declared the head of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, there is a real need 
for rebuilding the faith of the public 
in the American agency system and 
this should be a primary objective. 
At the close of the agency section 
meeting of the ALC, Frank Weiden- 
borner, agency vice-president of the 
Guardian Life of New York,’ was 
named chairman to replace Mr. Win- 
terble. J. C. Higdon, of the B.M.A.., 
became the new secretary for the sec- 
tion. ; 





ALC—Seen and Heard 





AID Lieutenant-Colonel George A. 

Drew, K.C.: “Mere denunciation 
of dictatorship will not satisfy the 
minds of our inquiring youth. We 
must be able to answer criticisms of 
democracy, not merely denounce the 
critics!” He, who is leader of the op- 
position in the legislative assembly of 
Ontario, Canada, made one of the hit 
talks of the convention. ... ALC mem- 
bership agreement (if facial expres- 
sions mean anything) was somewhat 
less than unanimous when Wyoming’s 
Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, chairman 
of the TNEC, asserted that “No 
group should be more in sympathy 
with the TNEC than life insurance 
men.” ...James A. Fulton, president 
of the Home Life of New York, spoke 
for the committee of the Association 
of Life Presidents which brought 
greetings to the ALC (others on that 
committee were Franklin D’Olier, 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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... take prompt action to remedy 
an increasingly acute situation.” 











J Resolution J Answer hy 


/ 


Excerpts from resolution adopted by the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
at its annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
September 27, 1940: 


Whereas, on September 24, 1940, the Board of 
Trustees of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters took certain action on the problem 
of Agents’ Compensation, and 


Whereas, we believe the purposes and objectives 
expressed therein to the companies are sound and 
timely. 


Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, in its fifty-first 
Annual Convention assembled, in Philadelphia, in 
September, 1940, that we heartily endorse the 
action of the Board of Trustees as set forth as 
follows: 


“In order to make the business of selling 
life insurance attractive to men of intelli- 
gence and ability and in order to hold such 
men in the business, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters believes it to be neces- 
sary that the companies take prompt action 
to remedy an increasingly acute situation. 








. That compensation be redistributed in such 
a way as to give greater reward to the 
permanent agent who writes business of 
good quality. 


2. That a service fee be provided during the 
life of each policy and during the continu- 
ance of the service of the producing agent. 


3. That there be provided a standardized and 


contributory retirement life income plan for 


agents reaching a specified age and a speci- 
fied length of service.” 








17 years’ experience with Acacia’s agent's 
contract has proved that these principles 
are profitable to both the agent and the 
company. Its contract provides: 


% 1. A plan of compensation especially designed 
for the agent who writes “quality business.” 
Liberal bonuses are paid twice a year based 
on production of “quality business”; extra 
commissions are paid on policies for $5,000 
or more; service fees (renewal commis- 
sions) are paid during the first year in 
addition to first year commissions. 


2. A continuous renewal or service fee to the 
agent so long as the premiums are paid on 
the policy (not limited to the usual nine 
years), thus assuring the agent a constantly 
increasing income in proportion to the 
business he services and keeps in force. 
This continuous renewal also means added 
compensation to the agent who writes 
“quality business.” 


*% 3. A contributory retirement income plan 
under which the company matches dollar 
for dollar the contributions of the agent. In 
addition, ample provision is made for disa- 
bility, and at death the income from the 
renewal or service fee built up by the agent 
is paid to his family for a term of years. 


Through the continuous service fee, our men have 
built up permanent incomes that have continued 
to increase even during the depression period, and 
the passing years have made them more and more 
enthusiastic about their contract, and the oppor- 
tunity it gives to them. 

















YN / 


Because we believe in it so sincerely, we repeat a statement we have made many times 

—"Acacia is not interested in hiring another company’s agents. Our desire is to assist in a 

satisfactory solution, as we see it, of one of the vital problems in the life insurance busi- 
ness today.” 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Compan y 
* Washington, D. C. 
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William Montgomery, President 








Million Dollar Producer 
Explains a Sale 


At the recent annual convention of 
the N.A.L.U., in Philadelphia, much 
interest centered around the all-day 
session of the Million Dollar Round 
Table Club. Two of the sales talks 
given there are printed this week, the 
first by Robert Sanders, agent of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company 
in San Diego. Mr. Sanders’ contribu- 
tion follows: 

Discussing sales methods with you 
reminds me that “he who talks by the 
yard and thinks by the inch should 
be kicked by the foot.” Fortunately 
for you, instead of talking by yards, 
I am going to cover only a few feet 
here today by discussing an approach 
and close that has worked for me for 
several years. It is not fancy or high 
pressure, but a few simple, easily 
handled ideas that have made selling 
easier. 

a. My prospect’s name, in the case 
we will consider, was furnished to me 
by another policyowner. 

b. I called at his office and sent 
word to him by his secretary that a 
friend of his had requested me to see 
him. 

Cc. My approach 
“Isn’t it true that most, if not all, 
insurance men who have called on you 
did so for the purpose of selling you 
something almost immediately, if they 
possibly could” His 
“Yes, and I do not want any more 
life insurance!” 

My next question was, “Has any 


question was, 


answer was, 


insurance man ever offered to furnish 
the claim blanks to your widow or to 
fill them out for her if your policies 
should te matured by your death?” 
To this, the answer was “No.” He 
had never thought of this service even 
though he had paid premiums for 
years so his family could collect if 
he should die. 


-Prospecting 


“Then, Mr. Prospect,” I continued, 
“you have not arranged this with 
anyone, have you? Have you ever 
filled out claim blanks for widows of 
any of your friends after they died? 
If you had, you surely would hope that 
your own wife never would have 
tedious and unpleasant experience. | 
have filed many claims and completed 
the blanks at times when financial 
assistance was important and most 
appreciated. 

“We have learned that most widows 
are too upset at the time to look after 
those things themselves, so relatives 
or friends often fill in the blanks, and 
make mistakes in them. In some in- 
stances, I have known them to borrow 
money from the widow with a promise 
of a good rate of interest and friend- 
ship or in-law relationship the only 
security. You and I know about how 
these things end up. With this to 
consider, it seems only practical and 
fair to a man’s family to have some- 
one in this business, more expert and 
experienced in claims, to fill out the 
blanks, doesn’t it? This also eliminates 
relatives or friends learning too much 
about your financial plans for your 
family. 

“Mr. Prospect, I would like to have 
the privilege, if I am fortunate enough 
to be here at the time, to take this 
complete responsibility for your family 
by notifying all the companies you are 
insured in and completing the claim 
blanks. I assure you I will handle 
it properly. If this is satisfactory 
with you, I should like to have the 
names of three of your best friends. 
I would want one of them to sign a 
statement of identification, as to how 


APTITUDE TEST 


Many of our new Agents applied a similar test to 


Republic National Life 


they are now earning 


more and are happily situated. 


Address Agency Inquiries to: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO P BEASLEY 


HOME OFFICE 


DALLAS 
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long he had known you, that you were 
the person named in the certificate, 
and to furnish other necessary infor- 
mation. I like to have three names 
because at least one of them will prob- 
ably die before you do, and the second 
may be disabled or out of town, so | 
would like to have the names of three 
of your best friends about the sam: 
ago or just a little younger than you.’ 

He agreed to this, so I advised him 
it would be necessary for me to mak 
a complete record of his insurance. 
The policies were furnished, an ana! 
ysis made and returned to him in a) 
attractive cover. Some suggestions 
were made as to improvements of 
present insurance. 

“Mr. Prospect, this outline is in- 
tended for you and your family with 
the suggestion that when something 
happens to you, that they call m) 
office immediately so as to be relieved 
of the claim work and responsibilit) 
at that time. If I should not live until 
then, a copy of this record will be in 
my office and someone thoroughly 
capable will be glad to handle it fo 
them. 

“This record shows you are to be 
congratulated on your insurance and 
savings up to this time—but—it also 
shows that your family is not suf- 
ficiently protected in the way of a 
guaranteed income for them if some 
thing should happen to you.” 

The insurance he owned was on a 
lump sum payment basis, and looked 
like lots of money to him. He had been 
considering $25,000 ordinary life on a 
lump sum basis to be furnished by 
another company. Instead of talking 
lump sum payment, I talked to him 
about a definite income for his family 
in the event he should not live. The 
plan was based on ordinary life, to 
pay his wife monthly for life, with 20 
years certain. Excess interest would 
be payable as a Christmas present 
each December 15. This same policy 
also provided an income for his son 
until he entered college; an entrance 
fund of $500 and $100 monthly for 
four college years, and a readjustment 
income of $100 per month for the 
next five years. 

Instead of buying $25,000 on a 
lump sum basis, the income plan «p- 
pealed to him, and he applied for it, 
stating that it was exactly what he 
wanted and suited him better than 
anything he had ever seen. He did 
not realize he was buying $50,000 life. 








I~ 





and Selling - 


Presentation Based on 
Tax Problems 


An interesting sales talk based on 
life insurance for tax needs was given 
at the N.A.L.U. convention by Edwin 
M. Lillis, agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual at Erie, Pa. Explaining that 
this lead was developed through semi- 
cold canvass-—meaning pre-mailing of 
tax literature, etc., over a period of a 
few weeks, Mr. Lillis outlined his pro- 
cedure as follows: 

A telephone call asking an appoint- 
ment was reluctantly granted with 
the remark that the prospect was not 
interested in any life insurance. The 
approach, therefore, was on the basis 
of tax savings and exemptions. 

A chart was shown whereby the 
individual could determine the amount 
of Federal Estate and Pennsylvania 
Inheritance taxes together with the 
approximate other expenses incidental 
thereto. 

A discussion was had for some time 
about conditions, the depression and 
the tax situation which lead to the 
available exemptions for each individ- 
ual. This included the making of 
gifts which would reduce the estate 
and thereby reduce the tax. The $40,- 
000 estate exemption was also dis- 
cussed. This also led me to the amount 
of life insurance that is exempt only 
to learn that the prospect had no 
insurance. Mrs. Doe was rather sur- 
prised to learn that an exemption of 
$40,000 was available to everyone and 
further surprised to learn that any 
insurance that one might own upon 
her life is no part of her taxable 
estate. 

The prospect again reiterated that 
she was not interested in life insur- 
ance because of inflationary fears. I 
then asked if she were not more fear- 
ful and concerned about the deflation 
that had already taken place than any 
inflation that might possibly come. 
She was unaware of any deflation 
that had taken place in her estate. 
I asked if it were not true that her 
estate, in the event of her death, would 
be much less than before June 25, 
1940. After another look at the Tax 
Chart she said yes. I explained that 
there had been four deflationary moves 
made on her estate since 1932 and 
gave each one of the tax rate in- 
creases with illustrations; also there 
had been many interest reductions on 
moneys which she had to invest. Mrs. 


Doe agreed there would be much less 
for her family which obviously is de- 
flation when an estate will not provide 
as much as it had. 

Mrs. Doe agreed with the deflation 
that had taken place and then stated 
that she was no longer interested in 
increasing her estate as it would only 
be taxed; to which I agreed that it 
was not my purpose to increase her 
estate but to exchange the identity 
of some of the assets in it and grad- 
ually place them in life insurance 
which would give her an additional 





STARTER 
FOR THE WEEK 


Every Monday morning 
in the year, each LNL man 
receives his starting idea 


for the week — through 
his Monday Morning 
Message. 


This up-to-the-minute 
bulletin offers one timely 
suggestion each week on a 
current life insurance 
sales opportunity, or bits 
of news that have a def- 
inite bearing on the com- 
ing week’s sales activity. 
Every Message helps 
LNL men sell. 
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exemption thereby saving considerable 
money. 

I then suggested that she see our 
doctor which received an immediate 
reply that she did not like to have 
examinations and if there was any- 
thing wrong she did not care to know 
it. I then assured her that it was 
not difficult to answer the questions 
on one of our medical forms which | 
would gladly leave with her to read 
before seeing our doctor. This inter- 
ested her very much. 

I then learned the approximate size 
of her estate and an amount of in- 
surance to provide for the taxes was 
ordered so that she might give the 
matter her consideration. When the 
insurance was ready for delivery | 
was asked the question, how much of 
this could she have tax exempt. I 
replied that $40,000 was available and 
she stated that there was no reason 
for any additional insurance because 
this could te used for tax purposes. 

I then suggested that the tax fund 
could be made tax exempt by arrang- 
ing for her husband to provide for the 
annual premium inasmuch as he hail 
sufficient income. 

I then ran into a lot of complica- 
tions, the biggest one being that the 
prospect was very reluctant to talk 
further about life insurance. She 
finally asked one question; that was, 
if her husband would have the right 
to change the beneficiaries on the poli- 
cies, to which I replied that he had 
as the owner of the contract all the 
rights and privileges contained in the 
contract. She then stated that she 
did not think she would want to dis- 
cuss insurance any further. Appar- 
ently there was some unanswered ob- 
jection which she would not state until 
it was suggested that the children 
be named the beneficiaries in equal 
shares or to the survivors thereof 
and that the beneficiaries could not be 
changed without the permission of 
both the owner and the insured, name- 


ly husband and wife. This would 


mean that in the event of the wife’s 
death, the beneficiaries could not be 
changed and the proceeds would go 
to the children; however, if the hus- 
band the owner of the contract pre- 
deceased the wife, some provision for 
the continuance of the contract would 
be made. If the money was not avail- 
able, the paid-up insurance feature 
was to become operative. The hus- 
band also insisted there would be no 
beneficiary changes. I later learned 
the objection was that the wife be- 
lieved her husband might use the 
policy proceeds after death for his 
own personal benefit or might possibly 
remarry and in that way the insur- 
ance proceeds would be_ benefiting 
some other woman. 
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NV erdict: 


Misleading Answers in Application Questionnaire 


surance policies not infrequently 

are of the opinion that the ques- 
tionnaire submitted in the form of 
the application blank need not be fully 
and truthfully answered. The appli- 
ecants often regard the information 
sought by insurance companies be- 
fore the issuance of a policy as of 
minor importance and feel that no 
great consequence is attached to the 
same. Laboring under this belief, 
answers are given which, in many 
cases, are untruthful and totally mis- 
leading. The same frame of mind 
often prevails where the policyholder, 
having allowed a policy to lapse, re- 
turns an application for the reinstate- 
ment of the policy. 


Prrcrance: pote holders of life in- 


Duty to Other Policyholders 

When a company obtains informa- 
tion about a policy originally issued 
or later reinstated which indicates 
that false answers were made to any 
of the questionnaires, it owes a duty 
to its other policyholders to take every 
effort to avoid liability under a pol- 
icy mistakenly issued. Naturally, such 
action on behalf of the company en- 
genders bitter feeling and, if success- 
ful, results in disappointments to 
those who anticipated benefiting from 
the policy issued or reinstated. 

In New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Guyes, 22 Fed. Supp. 454, a 
policy for $5,000 had been issued on 
Sept. 11, 1931, to the defendant, who 
was a resident of the State of North 
Carolina. The policy was delivered to 
him in that state. The policy con- 
tained a provision for double indem- 
nity and waiver of premiums and dis- 
ability benefits in the event of total 
and permanent disability. The pre- 
mium on the policy amounted to 
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$189.60, of which $25.05 was for the 
disability benefits. 

Among the provisions set forth in 
the policy were the following. 

“The policy and the application 
therefor, a copy of which is at- 
tached hereto, constitute the entire 
contract. All statements made by 
the insured shall, in absence of 
fraud, be deemed representations 
and not warranties, and no state- 
ment shall avoid the policy or be 
used in defense to a claim under it, 
unless it is contained in the written 
application and a copy of the appli- 
cation is endorsed upon or attached 
to this policy when issued. 

“If the age of the insured has 
been misstated, the amount payable 
hereunder shall be such as _ the 
premium paid would have pur- 
chased at the correct age.”’ 


After its original issue, the anni- 
versary date of the policy was changed 
to Dee. 11 and an adjustment made 
in the premiums. 


Unpaid Premium 


The premium due Dec. 11, 1932, was 
not paid, and the period of grace ex- 
pired on Jan. 12. Almost immediately 
and on Jan. 14, 1933, a written appli- 
cation was made by the defendant to 
reinstate the old policy. The insured 
represented in his application for rein- 
statement that he was in the same 
condition of health as when the pol- 
icy was issued and had not suffered 
any illness or disease or bodily in- 
jury within the two years preceding 
Jan. 14. Further, he represented that 
he had not consulted any physician or 
been treated by one within that time, 
and certified that his answers were 
full, complete and true. 


Contrary Facts 


The facts were to the contrary. The 
insured suffered from a disease result- 


ing in him being very nervous and 
causing tense headaches, known as 
migraine, which occurred at intervals 
and were of such severity that opiates 
were taken to provide relief. 

While the insured had not con- 
sulted a physician or physicians with- 
in the strict meaning of the term, 
nevertheless, his condition was such 
that he was not an insurable risk, and 
the Court said that an insurance com- 
pany would not have written a policy 
on him if it had known his true con- 
dition. Relying on his representa- 
tions, the company reinstated the pol- 
icy of the insured. 

e 


Request for Correction 


The policy read the insured at the 
age of 39. On July 21, 1933, he dis- 
covered that this was a mistake and 
he should have been read at the age 
of 38. Thereupon, he requested the 
company to forward to him the neces- 
sary blanks to correct that mistake. 
His request was granted. On Nov. 15, 
1933, he returned the blanks to the 
company properly executed, request- 
ing the company to change the pol- 
icy to the correct age of 38 for the 
amount of insurance in the sum of 
$5,162, being the amount of insur- 
ance the premium paid would have 
purchased at his real age. 


New Policy Issued 


The company wrote a new policy on 
Nov. 21, 1933, giving it the same num- 
ber as the old policy and correcting 
the insured’s age at 38 and changing 
the amount of the insurance from $5,- 
000 to $5,162. This policy took effect 
as of Sept. 11, 1931, the date the old 
policy was issued. Attached to the 
corrected policy was a copy of the 
original application and the request 
to make the necessary corrections on 
account of the age of the insured. 
The company did not attach to the 
policy a copy of the application to 
reinstate the old policy. 

The premium coming due in Decem- 
ber, 1933, was paid by the insured. 
In 1934 he applied for total and per- 
manent disability benefits. In the ap- 
plication made for these benefits he 
stated his illness began about Jan. 1, 
1933, and in response to the question 
asking him to give the name and ad- 
dress of the physician he had con- 
sulted at the beginning of the illness, 
he gave the name of Dr. Cox, of 
Greensboro. An _ investigation was 
made by the company which resulted 
in disclosing that the insured had been 
treated by that doctor for his nervous 
breakdown and severe headaches in 
the fall of 1932. Dr. Cox in treat- 
ing the insured, caused him to have 





his teeth x-rayed. From the x-ray Dr. 
Sykes found the insured had four 
abseessed teeth that he did not have 
extracted, and this occurred prior to 
the time that the application to rein- 
tate the original policy had been filed. 


False Statements 


Upon discovering the facts the com- 
any promptly notified the insured 
hat the reinstatement of the policy 
vas made on the strength of false 
-tatements the insured had made con- 
erning his health, and accordingly 
the company canceled an indebtedness 
vhich the insured owed on the policy 
ind remitted a check for the pre- 
niums which had been paid with in- 
terest. The defendant refused to ac- 
ept it and the company brought the 
action to cancel the policy. At the 
same time it tendered into the Court 
he amount sufficient to cover the pre- 
niums with interest from the time of 
he reinstatement of the policy. 

The insured questioned the juris- 
liction of the Federal Court on the 
ground that the amount involved was 
not sufficient to give it jurisdiction, 
and alleged that the company had 
failed to attach to the policy the ap- 
plication for reinstatement and, hence, 
could not offer any evidence in con- 
nection with this application for re- 
instatement. 


Policy Provisions 


Under the statutes of North Caro- 
lina, in connection with life insurance 
contracts, it is provided, “‘nor shall 
any such company or any agent there- 
of make any contract of insurance or 
agreement as to such contract other 
than as plainly expressed in the policy 
issued thereon.” 

The position of the defendant was 
that the actual policy he held, dated 
Nov. 21, 1933, was a new and inde- 
pendent contract and that no state- 
ment or agreement in reference to 
said contract could be put in evidence 
or regarded as part of the contract un- 
less and until the same had been at- 
tached to and made a part of the pol- 
icy when written. 


Court's Ruling 


The Court held that the amount in- 
volved in the litigation was the face 
of the policy itself and not the mere 
installment that might have been due 
at the time of filing of the action. 
For this reason the Court had juris- 
diction. Thereupon, the Court pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the 
merits of the suit. It discussed the 
status of the new policy as against 
the old as follows: 


“If the new policy dated Novem- 


ber 21, 1933, had not been issued 
and the suit were brought by the 
reinstated policy for the purpose of 
eanceling the same, there is no 
doubt in my mind about the fact 
that it would not be necessary to 
have the application to reinstate 
attached to the original policy in 
order to cancel the contract on the 
ground of fraud perpetrated in the 
application to reinstate. For in 
that event we would be dealing 
only with the old policy and on the 
validity of the contract made for 
its reinstatement. 

“The application to _ reinstate 
containing the representations of 
the defendant’s insurability, to- 
gether with the payment of the pre- 
mium, constituted the considera- 
tion upon which the company 
reinstated the original policy and 
put it into force. It would seem too 
clear for argument that under such 
circumstances where the consent of 
the company was obtained by such 
misrepresentations it would have 
the privilege to rescind its action 
of reinstatement by acting prompt- 
ly upon discovery of the fraud. 

“Moreover, it would be imprac- 
tical to attach the application to 
reinstate to the policy when issued 
within the meaning of the statute 
of North Carolina for the applica- 
tion to reinstate had not come into 
existence when the policy itself was 
issued and the statement itself goes 
to the validity of the reinstatement 
and not to terms of the policy con- 
tract. 

“If the new policy constitutes a 
new and independent contract, then 
it seems to me the application to 
reinstate the policy should have 
been attached to the new contract. 
In that case the statements concern- 
ing his insurability were far more 
vital and important than those con- 
tained in the original application, 
and if the company wanted to avail 
itself of the privilege to avoid the 
policy on the strength of the state- 
ment therein contained, then those 
statements should have been at- 
tached thereto and made a part of 
the policy when issued. The pur- 





pose of the statute in North Caro- 
lina as well as the clause in the 
contract are to require the parties 
to incorporate in the contract of 
insurance anything which may per- 
tain to the validity of the contract 
at the time it is written. It would 
be unfair to the insured to omit 
it and in such case there would be 
no valid reason or excuse for fail- 
ure to attach it.” 


Having thus analyzed it, the Court 
proceeded with the question which il! 
believed was decisive for the case and 
stated: 


“Is the new policy a new and in- 
dependent contract or a mere sub- 
stitution and continuation of the 
old? The new policy is issued 
upon the sole consideration of the 
premiums previously paid on the 
old policy. The new policy takes 
effect as of the date of the old 
policy and bears the same number 
as the old policy. It contains the 
same identical provisions as the old 
policy and provides for the same 
benefits and it differs from the old 
policy only in the respect that the 
age is carried at 38 instead of 
39 and the face of the policy is 
changed from $5,000 to $5,162. 

“In determining whether the new 
policy constitutes a departure from 
the old and creates a new contract, 
we must recur again to the provi- 
sions of the old policy and there we 
find the provision that if there is 
a misstatement of the age the policy 
will be corrected so as to provide 
whatever amount of insurance the 
premium paid would purchase at 
the correct age. If there had been 
no new policy issued for the old 
one, the insured could have recov- 
ered the same identical benefits 
under the old policy that he is en- 
titled to recover under the new 
upon proof that a mistake had been 
made in his age.” 


The decree for cancellation of the 
policy was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 99 
Fed. (2d) 303. 
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Industrial 


James G. Bruce Explains 
Conversion Problem 


When and why the conversion of 
industrial into ordinary insurance 
may sometimes be desirable — and 
therefore why selling industrial in- 
surance may sometimes lead to the 
sale of ordinary—was discussed by 
James G. Bruce, assistant actuary of 
the Colonial Life of Jersey City, in 
addressing the ALC Industrial Sec- 
tion at Chicago recently. The cir- 
cumstances of the insured may change 
so that the weekly premium indus- 
trial policy no longer fits his needs. 

Among other points Mr. Bruce 
stressed that the agent should keep 
in close touch with the policyholders 
on his industrial debit so that he will 
be in a position to point out the ad- 
visability of a change from industrial 
to ordinary or intermediate insurance 
wus soon as it becomes apparent that 
the best interests of the insured would 
be served by making a change. This 
would prevent the insured from be- 
coming dissatisfied and make it un- 
necessary for him to initiate a request 
for conversion. 

On the question of aliowing com- 
missions on converted business Mr. 
Bruce expressed the belief that a rea- 
sonable rule would be to allow full re- 
newal commissions beginning with the 
first renewal commission paid under 
the new policy, and, if the new policy 
is still in its first policy year, to al- 
low as a first year commission the ex- 
cess of the full first-year commission 
under the new policy over the first- 
year commissions or allowances al- 
ready paid under the industrial poli- 
cies, 

He stressed also that industrial in- 
surance is needed today because there 
are sO many persons who cannot 
qualify for ordinary insurance, also 
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that industrial insurance must cost 
more than ordinary insurance because 
of the manner in which it must be 
sold, in smaller units and with collec- 
tions made weekly or monthly. 


Investment 


E. A. Camp, Jr., Addresses 


Financial Section 

Buyers of municipal revenue bonds 
must make sure that any particular 
bonds issue is surrounded by suf- 
ficient safeguards to make up for 
the lack of the personal profit motive 
and pride of ownership, it was stated 
by Ehney A. Camp, Jr., treasurer of 
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the Liberty National Life of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., in speaking before th: 
Financial Section of the American 
Life Convention at Chicago recently 

The analysis of any small city re- 
venue bond, he said, may be logically 
divided into two main fields; First 
an analysis of those economic factors 
which may give an insight into th« 
stability, the permanency, the finan- 
cial background and the economic out 
look for the community and the sur- 
rounding territory, and second, the 
provisions of and the outlook for the 
particular bond in question. 

“In approaching the economic 
analysis,” he continued, “there is one¢ 
observation I feel is pertinent and 
to which I should like to direct your 
attention. I have the feeling that 
most statisticians compare—probably 
unconsciously — the economic factors 
of the community under observation 
with the same factors of communities 
in their own immediate territory with 
which they are personally familiar or 
make a comparison with the national 
average. In my opinion, this com- 
parison is fallacious and does not 
present a true picture. The compari- 
son, to be of value, must be made with 
other communities in the same section 
having the same general economic 
history and the same type of prob- 
lems confronting them.” 

These and other principles Mr. 
Camp illustrated by an analysis of 
the City of Anniston, Ala., 5 per cent 
non-callable Water Revenue Bonds due 
serially through 1967. 


Medical 


J. F. Handy Tells Lawyers 


About Expert Testimony 


Criticisms of expert medical testi- 
mony were answered or explained and 
constructive suggestions were made 
by John F. Handy, associate counsel 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of 
Springfield, to the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention at its 
recent Chicago meeting. “As a prac- 
tical matter,” he said, “experts are 
employed with the hope that such 
evidence as may be adduced from 
them will be of sufficient weight and 
materiality to clarify the issue.” 

Reported refusal of medical men to 
cooperate with lawyers in testifying 





Digest 


he attributed mainly to mutual an- 
agonism between the professions, 
growing out of (1) feeling of phy- 
icians and surgeons that they are un- 
lerpaid for services rendered; (2) 
istrust which attorneys have some- 
imes shown at the testimony given 
yy medical men, and (3) the castiga- 
ion, criticism and superior attitude 

f attorneys in their examination of 
the medical witnesses. 

Use of the hypothetical question 
iad been widely criticized, he said, 
ind medical associations have fre- 
juently urged that it be abolished. 
Objections to the use of any particular 
ypothetical question in court should 
e disposed of privately beforehand, 
e said. 

To eliminate the situation where 
there are two hostile camps of medi- 
al experts giving contradictory testi- 
mony on the same set of facts, Mr. 
Handy suggested that there should be 
1 corps of medical experts who as 
officers of the court would state what 
they knew regardless of which side 
was favored. 


Administration 
E. E. Rhodes Tells ALC of 


**Peculiar Business” 


Describing life insurance as “A 
Peculiar Business” in addressing the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ed- 
ward E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, 
pointed out that business’s differences 
from other types. For instance, the 
savings which supply the funds of 
life insurance result from an appeal 
which “is peculiar in that it calls 
primarily for saving for the benefit 
of others.” 

Further, “the business employs 
capital and labor, but it produces 
nothing. Through its operations 
wealth is created by others, but in 
and of itself it does not create wealth. 
The companies are distributors, not 
creators. As generally conducted, 
they are not commercial. They rep- 
resent the largest and most success- 
ful experiment in cooperation which 
the world has seen.” In saying that 
the business “produces nothing” and 
“does not create wealth” and that the 


companies are “not creators,” Mr. 
Rhodes was of course thinking only 
of material goods, since insurance 
protection is definitely created by in- 
surance companies. 

The life insurance business today, 
stated Mr. Rhodes, “embraces ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion of these United States. The out- 
standing insurance distributed among 
some three hundred companies 
amounted, at the beginning of this 
year, to $114,000,000,000. There had 
been accumulated to meet the pay- 
ments falling due under these con- 
tracts $29,000,000,000. . . . The busi- 
ness may be said to be peculiar in 
that approximately 87 per cent of 
the accumulated assets as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, was required by law.... 
The remaining assets are held to meet 
current policy claims and miscellane- 
ous liabilities and such contingencies 
as may arise.” 

Mr. Rhodes answered various ob- 
jections and criticisms, including the 
one that the large accumulation of 
assets menaced the country’s welfare, 
to which he said: “Because off the 
wide diversity and distribution of life 
insurance assets and because of the 
interdependence inherent in their ad- 
ministration, their magnitude con- 
ceals no threat of danger. Life in- 
surance cannot be abandoned or 
hampered without adverse effect upon 
national progress and prosperity.” 


Production 


R. B. Coolidge Speaks to 
ALC Agency Group 


Examination of the job of life in- 
surance selling rather than of the 
person holding the job was one of the 
chief features of the address given 
by Robert B. Coolidge, superintendent 
of agencies, Aetna Life of Hartford, 
before the ALC Agency Section at 
Chicago. This job study was based 
partly on a three-day general agents’ 
conference recently held by his com- 
pany and devoted entirely to that. 

The question, “How good a job do 
our agents have?” is not being an- 
swered with as much assurance as 
formerly, he said; “We have read and 
heard so much criticism by investiga- 
tors, life insurance ‘counselors,’ sav- 
ings bank life insurance enthusiasts, 
and even life insurance men them- 
selves that many of us seem to have 
lost our faith in the opportunity 
which we have to offer.” So he recom- 
mended facing the question fairly. 

One reason why successful agencies 
are forging ahead is that “the agency 
head believes in the job of the agent.” 
Where the agency head does not real- 
ly believe that the agent’s job is a 
good one, it may well be wise for the 
company officials to consider what 
they can do to make the agent’s job 
a better one. 

It is essential, however, that the 
agent be qualified for the job. Mr. 
Coolidge said he thought very few 
men had been brought into the agen- 
ey forces because of home office pres- 
sure. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


ASSOCIATION NEWS GROUP ESURANCE, 
: : 7 A plan providing $900,000 of group life insurance for 
The Sacramento, Cal., Life Insurance Managers Club = A 
: y > leton Electric Co., manufactur- 
has elected as president William G. Cook, Prudential of nes ae ae po gente pesiae a Prsronlioony ng al 
Newark; vice-president, Melville Newfield, Equitable of | . : Fy > 
. ; 7 , I. Appleton, vice-president. H 
lowa; secretary-treasurer, John V. Hines, Minnesota Mu- announced by Arthur rae oe -~ pica » by the E “ 
tual stated that the plan, which is underwritten by the Equi- 
: i s i he United States, is o 
President Leroy A. Lincoln of the Metropolitan Life | ‘able Life Assurance Society of the United States, is on 
of New York will be chairman of the thirty-fourth an- the cooperative basis, the cost of the See ~_ 
aie a , g i d oyees. 2 
nual convention of the Association of Life Insurance shared by the ae dak and eatin ie “4 i * 
Presidents, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York plan also protects Appleton emp — palbrg so apa 
accaiens 's 6 ; 7 New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Atlanta. 
ce or 90-6, 
The Milwaukee Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
has elected Leslie Eaton, Massachusetts Protective of 


Worcester as president; William Kleinschmidt, Pruden- | 
tial of Newark, vice-president, and Laflin Jones, North- A S I a I V E 
western Mutual of Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer. 
The fifth annual regional luncheon and sales congress 
of the Pennsylvania State Association of Life Under- UST as I was on the point of saying that I had been 
writers was held October 19 at the Hotel Sterling, | J reading over some of the highly interesting addresses 
Wilkes-Barre. | delivered at the annual meeting of the now Life Insurance 
The Association of Life Presidents reports an increase Advertisers Association in Washington, I was struck like 
of 8 per cent in new business for this September as com- | a La Guardia heckler by a sudden thought. Why not do 
pared with last September. | something about that great mass of stereotyped phrases 
Eugene B. Hunter, New England Mutual Life of Bos- | without which no hurried writer could ever do but the 
ton, has been elected president of the Columbus, Ohio, constant use of which brings a faint blush of shame to 
Life Cashiers’ Association. Flora Bast, Connecticut Gen- his pallid cheek each time he types out . . . highly interest- 
eral Life of Hartford is secretary-treasurer. ing address . . . truly inspiring speech . . . popular agency 
F. J. Van Stralen, general agent of the Massachusetts executive. People teday are used te initials, thanks to 
Mutual Life of Springfield will be chairman of the seminar F.D.R., so why not shorten up all that stuff? In the 
meetings of the San Francisco General Agents & Man- | 54g given aheve. these complimentary words would re- 
agers Association to start in November. solve themselves into, hia, tis, pae, or, if you want him to 
The New York chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters | be a popular agency leader, he becomes pal. Think of the 
held its October luncheon meeting at the Hotel Mar- telegraph tolls our field editor could save from out Iowa 
tinque at 12:30 on Tuesday, the 22nd. James A. Fulton, way by whittling down well known and popular western 
president of the Home Life of New York, spoke. . sales executive to wkapwse! Frankly, with newsprint 
John C. Elliott, associate general agent of the Penn | supplies in the present condition of scarcity, I think it’s 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia at Newark, has been ap- | about time someone came out with a naciiwe— (novel and 
pointed chairman of. the legislative committee of the constructive idea in word conservation). 
New Jersey State Association of Life Underwriters. * * * 
The Monmouth Life Underwriters Association will hold NYWAY, I was reading through those convention ad- 
a luncheon meeting at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- dresses, some of which were not so bad, and I came 
bury Park, N. J., on Friday, November 8. | aeross one which I thought was going to be a lulu, or, if 
The annual meeting of the Association of Life Agency | that word appears to be lacking in the standard of dig- 
Officers and the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau nity for which I always strive in these meanderings, I 
will take place at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- thought I had come upon an iconoclast who was about to 
cago, October 28-30. attack the most sacred of all our institutions, The Amer- 
Harry T. Wright, Equitable Life agent in Chicago and ican Agency System. Anthony R. Gould, circulation man- 
new president of the National Association of Life Under- | ager of the United States News, prefaced his talk with 
writers, was honored recently at a dinner attended by | a few tart observations which suggested this, saying that 
over five hundred insurance leaders. | the advertising departments bring in the business day 
The Boston Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters after day and week after week as a matter of routine 
is to conduct an advanced underwriting school covering and no one pays any attention to it, but when the agent 
estate protection, taxation, and business insurance. The brings in a $10,000 premium, the cheering sounds as 
course is to begin October 21. though he had scored a winning touchdown for dear old 
The Des Moines Association of Life Underwriters held Siwash. (Ed. note—As it damn well might.) Then, he 
its first fall meeting on Tuesday, October 15, at a joint said, the agent stands around waiting to be patted on the 
luncheon with the Des Moines Advertising Club. back and, he said, he is. If the agent ever sold a policy, 
Max C. Fisher, assistant secretary of the Metropolitan he said, he considers himself qualified to advise the ad- 
Life, addressed the St. Louis Association of Life Under- vertising department on how to run its job, and, still on 
writers at its opening fall meeting recently. ' the first page, Mr. Gould expressed great admiration for 
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NEWS 


AND THE FIELD 


Fifty-seven employees of E. W. Saybolt & Co., New 


York city, inspectors of petroleum, are now eligible to life 
insurance under a group policy issued by the Prudential 
of Newark, which involves a total of $120,000. It was 
ssued on a contributory basis. 

The publishers of Newsweek have recently purchased 
a group life policy involving a total of $614,000. The 
volicy, issued by the Prudential of Newark, grants $1,000 
to all employees, the company assuming all expense. 
Additional amounts may be purchased by the workers, 
according to their annual salary. 






By Frank Ellington 











the adv. dept., but warned that he might in the course of 
his discussion tread on the toes of the agency department. 
* 1 * 

OW, the agency men are all right. Some of my best 
N friends are agents, but I had just finished reading 
the talk of A. H. Thiemann, of the New York Life, which 
practically dumped the jackpot of praise into the laps of 
the men on the loading line—I’m tired of firing line and, 
besides, the new version is more correct factually—and 
then Nelson White, Jr., of the Provident Mutual, was also 
exceedingly kind to the agents. So I felt it might come 
as a welcome relief to find someone waxing derogatory 
abeut these splendid people. For years I have been going 
to the annual conventions of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents and hearing sincere and impassioned 
presidents of the N.A.L.U. take the floor with a few words 
of greeting and other words more to the point, quite fre- 
quently presenting politely worded demands for a little 
more of this or that. His talk will be r.a. by the con- 
vention and then, as if the thought had just struck him, 
the chairman will thrust his chin out, as if daring someone 
to deny it, and proclaim that life insurance and the great 
mass of American citizens, women and children, owe it 
to the agent, the man who gets out there every day in 
the week and every week in the year, and meets them 
face to face, that they own this monumental sum of 
twenty-six billions, that their futures are protected by 
these one hundred and fourteen billions of dollars on the 
books of American and Canadian life insurance com- 
panies. Then, somewhat out of breath, he will assure Mr 
Sellem that his very constructive suggestions will be taken 
up by the committee. In addition to this annual tribute 
to the agent, lesser executives keep up a barrage of 
bouquets throughout the year at company conventiors and 
at meetings of state and local associations. It’s a wonder 
the entire agency organization isn’t plumb spoiled with 
it all. So, it seemed a good idea that someone might tread, 
however lightly, on the toes of these gallant and self- 
sacrificing individuals, but no such luck. Mr. Gould, on 
page two of his manuscript, turned his attention to a 
highly interesting questionnaire on insurance distribution, 
the findings of which, incidentally, were quite compli- 
mentary to the agent. Bless him. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Insurance Commissioner Jess G. Read of Oklahoma, re- 
ceiver for the American Union Life of Tulsa, has an- 
nounced that the settlement of the company’s affairs has 
been placed in the hands of his special assistant, F. M. 
Petree of Oklahoma City. 

The Equitable Life of Iowa gained 2.3 per cent in 
paid business in September as compared with the cor- 
responding month in 1939. Paid production was $3,- 
822,978. Total paid business for this year to date is 
$37,486,728, a gain of 7 per cent above the corresponding 
period of 1939. 

The Home Life of New York reports that new business 
paid for in the first nine months of 1940 shows a gain 
of $2,348,388 over the corresponding 1939 period, the 
best nine months record since 1931. 

Minnesota Mutual of St. Paul, during the 12-month 
period ending October 1, made iis greatest gain in life 
insurance in force of any similar period since 1931. The 
gain of $7,471,399 during the first nine months of 1940 
was greater than its increase for the entire year 1939. 

September deliveries by ordinary agencies of Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia were 41 per cent over last Sep- 
tember, while delivered business for the first nine months 
exceeded that of the same period in 1939 by 44 per cent. 

Charles A. Taylor, actuary of the Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia; was named to the board of directors of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, in Richmond. 

Bankers Life of Iowa showed a gain of over 15 per 
cent in new business for this September as compared with 
last September. The total for the month was $4,185,914. 

R. A. Bickel, general agent at Huntington, West Va., 
recently completed thirty years with Home Life of New 
York, and Ray Martin, St. Louis general agent, completed 
twenty-five years. 

The frame of the new building of the Bankers Health 
& Life Co. at Macon, Ga., has been completed to the ninth 
floor and concrete is being poured. The floors and a 
penthouse are still to be added. 

Sales of the Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro for 
the first nine months of 1940 were $36,000,000, an in- 
crease of $1,000,000 over the similar 1939 period. 

Nearly six hundred guests attended the annual anni- 
versary reception of the Prudential of Newark on October 
14, which marked the sixty-fifth birthday of the company. 

Equitable Life of Iowa reports the sale of 149 Iowa 
farms during the first nine months of this year. The 
company has sold 65 per cent of all farms acquired in 
Iowa. 

Gains in paid business this year by State Mutual of 
Worcester exceed 25 per cent for the first nine months 
of this year. Seventeen of the company’s agents have 
exceeded in this period their total paid 1939 production. 

The agency force of the Columbian National Life of 
Boston is observing October as “President’s Month.” 

Palmetto State Life of Columbia will hold its annual 
luncheon on October 30 at the Hotel Columbia in Co- 
lumbia. 

The Business Men’s Assurance Co. 1941 All Star con- 
vention has been scheduled for January 6-8 at The 
Roosevelt in New Orleans. 
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VIEWING THE POSSIBILITY OF A 


REVERTER 
By FORREST L. MORTON 


Julian S. Myrick Agency, Mutual Life of N. Y. 


been considerable activity in 
the replacement of life insur- 
ance policies, caused primarily by the 
decision of the United States Court of 
Claims in Bailey v. The United States 
(31 Fed. Supp. 778, March 4, 1940). 

It is most regrettable that any pol- 
icyholder should find it advantageous 
to cancel his existing life insurance 
and to have it replaced with new in- 
surance, a procedure which would 
be an unprofitable transaction under 
normal conditions. 

It is also regrettable to learn that 
many of these replacements might 
have been avoided had the policy- 
holders and their advisers been cogni- 
zant of the full meaning of the de- 
cision and not left to form their own 
speculative conclusions. 

After the final decision of the 
United States Court of Appeals in the 
Bailey case, most life insurance men 
were under the impression that the 
full value of the proceeds payable as 
a death claim were to be included in 
the decedent’s estate for the purpose 
of the tax. It now appears, in view of 
subsequent events, that this was prob- 
ably a false impression, and that the 
taxable value should have been a 
much smaller amount, perhaps an in- 
significant sum. 


D URING recent months there has 


Two new developments seem to sub- 
stantiate this very important conten- 
tion: 

(1) The Bailey case has been dis- 
missed on stipulation. 

(2) Article 17 of the Federal Es- 
tate Tax Regulations pertaining to 
“transfers conditioned upon survivor- 
ship” has been amended. 


The following facts may serve to 
clarify this situation: 

On. Jan. 29, 1940, the United States 
Supreme Court decided in Helvering 
v. Haliock (309 U. S. 106) that in the 
case of an irrevocable trust, the possi- 
bility of a reverter constitutes a tax- 
able transfer intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after 
death. 

On March 4, 1940, the United 
States Court of Claims applied the 
same principle to the Bailey case, in- 
volving assigned life insurance poli- 
cies, despite the fact that the assignee 
might have defeated the possibility of 
a reverter wihout the permission of 
the insured-assignor. 

A review of the Bailey case by the 
United States Supreme Court has 
been anticipated, but this is now im- 
possible in view of the fact that the 
case has been dismissed on stipulation. 
The exact nature of the adjustment of 
the tax is not known to the writer, but 
it is understood that the settlement 
was most satisfactory to the dece- 
dent’s estate, which would indicate 
that the Government has some good 
reason for not desiring a review. 

And now, Article 17 of the Federal 
Estate Tax Regulations has _ been 
amended. The new regulation reads, 
in part, as follows: 

*Art. 17. Transfers conditioned 
upon survivorship. — The statutory 
phrase, ‘a transfer * * intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after his death,’ includes a 
transfer by the decedent prior to his 
death (other than a bona fide sale 
for an adequate and full consideration 
in money or money’s worth) whereby 
and to the extent that the beneficial 
title to the property transferred (if the 


transfer was in trust), or the legal 
title thereto (if the transfer was other- 
wise than in trust), is not to pass from 
the decedent to the donee unless the 
decedent dies before the donee or an- 
other person, or its passing is other- 
wise conditioned upon _ decedent's 
death; or, if title passed to the donee, 
it is to be defeated and the property 
is to revert to the decedent as his own 
should he survive the donee or another 
person, or the reverting of the prop- 
erty to the decedent is conditioned 
upon some other contingency termina- 
ble by his death. Since in such trans- 
fers the decedent’s death is requisite 
to a termination of his interest in the 
property, it is unimportant whether 
his interest be denominated a rever- 
sion or a possibility of reverter, and 
whether the interest of the donee be 
contingent or vested subject to be di- 
vested, and the tax will apply, * * * 

without regard to the time when the 
transfer was made, whether before or 
after the enactment of the Revenue 
Act of 1916. Thus, upon a transfer 
by a decedent of property in which an 
estate for life is given to one and es- 
tate in remainder to another, but with 
a provision added that the estate in 
remainder shall revest in the decedent 
should he survive the owner of the 
life estate, there is to be included, in 
determining the value of the deced- 
ent’s gross estate following his death, 
the value as of the date of his death 
of the estate in remainder, if the life 
estate is then outstanding. The value 
of the outstanding life estate is not to 
be included in determining the value 
of the gross estate, unless that estate 
had been transferred in contemplation 
of the decedent’s death, or otherwise 
as to render it a part of the gross 
estate * * * * +” 


While it is quite apparent that the 
final word in regard to the valuation 
of reversionary interests has not yet 
been spoken, nevertheless, many pol- 
icyholders would doubtless prefer to 
postpone the replacement of their pol- 
icies, at least for the time being, if 
they were fully aware of this situa- 
tion. 

Assume, for example, that an in- 
sured assigns his policy to his wife, 
providing, that in the event of her 
prior death, the policy would be 
owned and controlled by his four chil- 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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BounrTIFUL 


is assured the able and industrious salesman who has a 
DIRECT home office contract... Increased earnings 
should be the immediate result. 


Write J. DeWitt Mills, Vice Pres., for agency information. Desirable 
territory available in Mo., Ark., Okla., Texas, Wyo., and Utah. 


CENTRAL STATES LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


HarveEst 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


HE other night we went over to Newark to sit in on 
Te meeting of the Accident & Health Underwriters 
Association of Newark, which has just changed its name 
from “Accident and Health Club of Newark.” An icy 
rain was falling as we emerged from Newark’s Penn 
Station, and we sprinted (being coatless) several blocks 
along Commerce Street to the restaurant where the 
meeting was being held. Once inside, we were thawed 
out by a warm welcome from Ed O’Connor of the Bank- 
ers’ Indemnity, outgoing president of the association, 
who is our choice for the perfect master of ceremonies. 


* ¢& «@ 


E were introduced all ‘round, and spent the time before din- 
W.... in talking with people about an article on hospitalization 
policies which we're working on. At dinner the man next to us asked 
us playfully if we had accident and health coverage ourselves. We 
said we hadn't but had been convinced what a good idea it was 
through our researches into the subject. The upshot was that we 
bought a policy. It's too bad for the insurance business that the 
trade press isn't larger. 

* * * 

HE association elected new officers for the coming 
Fae among them George McDowell of the Loyalty 
as president, and Douglas Moe of C. J. Simon & Co. 
as treasurer, and the new officers were inducted into 
their positions by Wesley Hammer, Loyalty Group, 
president of the New York Accident & Health Club. 
It seemed to be the Loyalty Group’s night, for the 
speaker of the evening was Francis Curran from the 
Loyalty New York office, who spoke on methods of sell- 
ing. He believes in concentrating on men in the same 
business, and told about an experience he once had as 
a special agent when he came into a town where he had 
never been before and sold about twenty-five policies 
in two days by concentrating on the men in one busi- 
ness. That time he happened to sell the bell-wether 
of the business first. 

* * * 
E rode back to New York with Willard Wesner, chief ac- 
countant of the Accident & Health Division of the Loyalty 
Group in Newark and editor of the company house organ, The 
Fieldman. Mr. Wesner, we discovered, is a musician in his spare 
time. In fact, he's choirmaster for no less than three choirs. This 
reminds us of Wallace Stevens, a vice-president of one of the Hart- 
ford life insurance companies, who is well known in literary circles 
as one of the best, and one of the most esoteric, of American poets. 
Ever read "The Emperor of Ice Cream"? 
* * * 


AST Thursday afternoon we went to the New York 

Life Underwriters Association seminar at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. There were literally hundreds of in- 
surance men sitting there in the Banquet Room—the 
most we’d ever seen all in one place, as a matter of 
fact, the most we’d ever seen. The meeting had already 
started when we arrived, but we did have a chance to 
say hello to a couple of gentlemen we knew, Sam Davis 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life, and Harold Taylor of the 
Mutual Life of New York, who were sitting in the back 
rows. 

“ee = 


HORTLY after we sat down, one of the speakers made a refer- 
ence to Wendell Willkie which was greeted with mingled cheers 
and boos. Cheers predominated by far, in case you'd like to know. 
Then Louis Behr, a Chicago representative of the Equitable Life, 
was introduced as the speaker of the afternoon. Mr. Behr spoke on 
selling, and it was a swell talk. A point that especially interested 


AGENCY NEWS 


California-Western States Life of Sacramento has ex- 
tended its agency organization into Colorado. Frank 
Antonelli has been appointed field superintendent of the 
new territory. 

Carroll H. Jones of the Columbia, S. C., agency of the 
Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia, was honored on the oc- 
casion of his fortieth anniversary with the company by 
a reception, luncheon, and dinner on October 5. 

Joseph D. Griffin has been appointed manager of the 
Metropolitan of New York for the district at Somerville, 
Mass., succeeding the late Edward T. Collagan. Aaron 
B. Goldstein, formerly manager at Worcester, has been 
transferred to the Fenway district at Roxbury, Mass., 
succeeding George Neitlich, transferred to another Rox- 
bury district. 

Paul D. Hoeffler has been appointed Providence, R. L., 
general agent for the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne. 

Letcher L. Baker of Shreveport has been appointed 
group assistant of the Dallas branch office of The Travel- 
ers of Hartford. J. Gordan Taylor of Dallas has been 
appointed field assistant of the life, accident and group 
departments of The Travelers Dallas office. Arthur W. 
Luce has been appointed field assistant of the life, acci- 
dent and group departments in the 55 John street office 
in New York. 

Gen. Julian F. Howell, Bristol, Tenn., still an active 
local insurance agent at 94, was re-elected commander- 
in-chief of the United Confederate Veterans at their 
annual meeting, October 11, in Washington, D. C. 

P. C. Baylor of Burlington, N. C., is personal produc- 
tion leader for the Bankers Life of Iowa for the first nine 
months of this year. Walt B. Mahaffa of Rockwell City, 
Iowa, is second, and J. S. Smith of Waukegan, IIl., is 
third. 

Richard F. Wagner has been appointed manager of the 
Boston office of the Cennecticut General of Hartford, 
succeeding James V. Gridley. 

Clarence A. Isbell, of Waterbury, Conn., and Lester 
M. Mayer, of Princeton, N. J., have recently been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the Prudential of 
Newark. 

H. G. Kiremidjian, formerly Metropolitan Life of New 
York manager in Brooklyn, has been transferred to 
Peekskill to succeed Richard V. Huttar, who is taking 
over a Staten Island district. 


us was Mr. Behr's practice of making up a typical life insurance 
program to place before his prospect which covers three pages of 
legal paper attached to a canvas backing in such a manner that 
the program forms-a single, huge page. This makes it easier for 
the prospect to visualize a program. Another point was Mr. Behr's 
method, if the prospect should cool off between the first and second 
interviews, of telling the prospect that he has another idea and 
asking for another interview, at which he sketches all over again 
the same program he outlined at first. This usually revives the pros- 
pect's interest. 
* * * 

HAT evening we attended the Life Underwriters’ 

dinner in the Ball Room of the Pennsylvania. The 
orchestra played every Strauss waltz you ever heard 
of during dinner. The speaker of the evening was Frank 
Mason, a vice-president of the National Broadcasting 
Company, who has had a distinguished and colorful 
career covering the European news for NBC. He spoke 
on the “Unpleasantness Over There.” We listened, one 
hand absent-mindedly clutching D.S.S. Form 2, the 
registration card in our inside coat pocket. 


—JacK CHAMBERLAIN 
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Life Advertisers 


(Concluded from page 9) 


motives which prevail in this market, 
they were much more effective than 
any ‘please buy my peanuts’ appeal 
could possibly have been.” 

In a talk on the subject of increas- 
ing the effectiveness of direct mail, 
Anthony R. Gould, circulation man- 
ager of the United States News, dis- 
cussed the results of a questionnaire, 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue. One 
pertinent observation, however, de- 
serves emphasis. “From the publish- 
ing field and from these other fields 
that are doing alert jobs of building 


prestige, maintaining confidence, the 
insurance industry may well take in- 
spiration from the job of tying the 
policyholder to the particular company 
in which he places his policies. At the 
same time you can perform a great 
service to him by confirming his con- 
fidence and thus give him peace of 
mind.” 

George A. Harper, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, Bankers Life 
Company, of Des Moines, opened his 
discussion of man power with a timely 
reference to the present national emer- 
gency. “This happens to be the day,” 
he said, “when man power is the pre- 
dominant thought, when millions of 


MUST SUCCEED’ 

















LET'S TALK ABOUT: == 


Do you keep premium due-date records on your personol 
business? On oll agents business? On orphon business? 
Whot type records? 

Whot do you do with cords on lapsed policies? Their 
future volue, if any 

Have you definite rules of procedure for the agent in 
servicing policies? Do you require reports? 


How can the agent's willingness to service policies be 
stimulated? 


Do you check regulorly each ogent's lapse ond persistency 
record? 


Of increasing importance to all is the problem of 
persistency That's why discussion of lapses oc- 
cupies an important place in our unique two 
weeks’ GENERAL AGENT'S CONFERENCE Con- 
clusions jointly reached are aiding our General 
Agents to make more effective their work in 
reducing lapses 


” 


“Forward in Forty” really means 


something with us. 


A B Olson, Agency Vice-President 


BUSINESS THAT PAYS IS 
BUSINESS THAT S@aAYS 


Ask our General Agents 
about the value of our 
GENERAL AGENT'S 
CONFERENCE. It isa 
part of the “Builders of 
Men” agency plan. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ORGANIZED 1901 


Our Income Continuance plan provides monthly payments for life to our ag 





young men are recording their poten- 
tial power on the records of the gov- 
ernment in order that we may retain 
the power of our democracy. On this 
historic day it seems fitting that we, 
in a similar sense, should discuss ways 
and means of utilizing the potential 
power of the fieldmen in the life in- 
surance business.” Then, by inference, 
he gave a list of questions which an- 
swer the question of whether or not 
an agency organization is functioning 
smoothly. He said that in his own ex- 
perience, he has observed a close cor- 
relation between the results obtained 
in the various agencies and the way 
the respective managers answer the 
following questions: 

Do your salesmen do a good job o! 
prospecting before using sales promo- 
tion mailings, or do they just secure 
names ? 

Do they select letters which dea! 
with specific insurance needs of th: 
prospects, or do they select general 
letters ? 

Do they wait for inquiry or return 
cards to come in before calling on the 
prospects, or do they follow up the 
letters under an organized work pro- 
gram? 

Do they have a definite technique 
for making an approach to a prospect 
who has received a letter, or do they 
say “I came to see you about that 
letter my company sent you?” 

Do they follow up all of the names 
circularized ? 

Do they have a definite technique 
for following up an inquiry card? 

Why do your salesmen use sales pro- 
motion material ? 

Does your office maintain a record 
of men using sales aids? 


Founder Finishes 

It was perhaps fitting that Nelson 
A. White, advertising manager of the 
Provident Mutual Life, and one of the 
founders of the L.I.A.A., should have 
the closing spot on the program and 
that his address should prove a fitting 
climax to a great meeting. His topic 
was, “Our Part in the Picture,” and 
his description of that part was a 
masterpiece. Overheard was the re- 
mark, “Whenever an advertising mag- 
net is discouraged, he can get a lift 
in re-reading that speech,” and an- 
other, “Many a company executive 
could well read that speech to prop- 
erly appreciate the nature of the work 
and effort of the advertising men or, 
at any rate, to get a personal lift from 
realizing more fully the nature of the 
work being accomplished by life insur- 
ance organizations today.” 

His talk cannot be digested at suffi- 
cient length in this issue, but will be 


at age 65. Ask about it’ presented in a later number. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia recently 

reported that Pennsylvania factory employment was 
almost 2 per cent above August totals and wage pay- 
ments increased over 3 per cent to nearly $24,700,000 
weekly. The report was based upon a survey of 2412 
factories with an estimated employment of 952,000 work- 
ers during the month, with employment showing an 8 per 
cent increase and wage payments 16 per cent higher 
than the 1940 low levels of last spring. According to 
the report, “The principal gains have been in the capital 
goods industries where employment is now about 9 per 
cent and payrolls 17 per cent above the levels prevailing 
in the second quarter of the year.” Weekly earnings 
of factory workers in September advanced to $27.73. 

: 2° = 

AYMASTERS of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 

will begin this week to distribute checks totaling 
$260,000, making up the Federal minimum wage to 646% 
employees of the maintenance-of-way department. An 
nspection by the Wage and Hour Division, Department 
of Labor, disclosed that the company was showing pay- 
ment of the minimum wage by charging rentals for 
housing facilities and other deductions deemed improper 
by the division. A suit was instituted against the rail- 
road by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion in May 1939 to compel the railroad to make restitu- 
tion to the employees of the difference between wages 
actually received and the sums to which they were en- 
titled. The suit resulted in a judgment against the rail- 
road. 


ALL STREET displayed a fairly good volume of 

trading last week with a majority of stocks mov- 

ing slightly higher. Machine tool issues featured the 

week with steel operations at a record level. Engineering 

construction and power production stocks displayed ex- 

ceptional strength showing promise of continued demand. 
~ * * 

HE Department of Commerce recently reported that 
| ote States exports increased 37 per cent in the first 
year of the war compared with an increase of only 22 
per cent in the first year of the World War. Aircraft 
exports totaled 2715 units valued over $167,000,000. 
September 1939 deliveries increased from 63 to a high 
of 383 in August 1940. Sales to Latin America during 
the first year of the war increased 42 per cent, accounted 
for mostly by the delivery of $500,000,000 of goods or- 
dinarily purchased in Europe. 

* % * 

TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 

climbed one-half point to 94.5 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates. Production and shipments, de- 
spite heavy pressure on the steel industry, are being car- 
ried out in an orderly fashion. 

* BS % 
OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
ended Oct. 12 and Oct. 19, 1940, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 
Oct. 12 Oct. 19 
Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat 

Industrials ~aae Ree 134.73 134.64 135.26 

Rails 21.31 21.10 20.96 21.16 

Stocks .. 101.31 101.64 100.53 101.03 

Bonds . 88.05 87.75 87.69 87.91 


—The Statistician. 





The special Modernized Systematic Sav- 
ings Plan featured by the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company is not only a good 
investment—it’s good business, and every 
dollar YOU invest in it does double duty. 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of 
low cost ordinary life in event of death .. . 
all the advantages of endowment forms in 
event of survival . . . cash withdrawals with- 
out policy loan interest any time after pay- 
ment of second premium guaranteed 
interest at the rate of 314% on savings. . . 
privilege of reducing premiums to ordinary 
life rate at any time without evidence of 
insurability . . . payment of face amount plus 
savings in event of death . . . payment of face 
amount at end of 25 years. 


MONTCLAIR 





To Have And To 


Hold 


Have you a difficult prospect who claims 








BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


he can invest the difference between low cost 
and endowment forms and be ahead of the 
game in event of premature death? Have 
you explained the difficulties of saving sums 
regularly .. . of putting new principal and 
earnings to work earning interest at once, of 
avoiding losses over so long a period? 


Tell him that you can do this for him, and 
in the event of death pay his beneficiaries 
both his life insurance and savings accounts. 
Tell him the plan is also available to chil- 
dren ages 1 day to 1414 years for educational 
and protection purposes, with or without 
waiver of premium benefit on the parent. 
Would he be interested? . . . Think it over. 


NEW JERSEY 
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above caption, required by the Act of Chilton Company, Inc., Chestnut & 56th Pe pe : $ Baile n, bey Zliw . 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. A. Mussel- _ i= iza oe J. Bailey, . a or 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, man, 260 Sycamore Ave., Merion Station, Ping ge ey OR ae 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on Pa.;: F. C. Stevens (deceased), 325 West ab po ae asinhia. * Be *ficl Ae 
the reverse of this form, to wit: End Avenue, New York, N. Y.; J. S. suilding, Philadelphia, Pa.—Beneficiarie 

, Franklin Artman, Vera Watters, Aly 

Cc. Artman, Elizabeth J. Artman, Mario: 
A. Pratt, George H. Pratt, by assignment 
: . sort aes 2 , Edwin Moll, by Assignment; Banker 
BUILDING WITH NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Trust Co. and Wilfred T. Pratt as 
Trustees u/w of Eugene Sly F.B.0 
Beulah B. Sly, P. O. Box 704, City Hal 
Station, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders ow: 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of tota 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or othe: 
securities are: (If there are none, so 


6 
Lavin state.) "None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next abov: 


giving the names of the owners, stock 


holders, and security holders, if any, con 
YOUR tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 


books of the company but also, in cases 
e where the stockholder or security holde: 
appears upon the books of the company 
oun a ion as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela 
tion, the name of the person or corpora 
New Home Office under construction tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraph: 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full ee ae belief as to the cir 
- . POET ate erectine 2 arent ¢ . > the cumstances and conditions under whicl 
HETHER YOU are erecting a great structure or w hether sapalinabiaes teak seam baleen wa 
not appear upon the books of the com 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi 
. . - . . . s ‘ > itw > ‘ 
building a strong foundation is equally essential. ly FW bonne yr Ah Bg BR 
reason to believe that any other person 
- * e - . g ss » € a F: ; ~ € , ; = 
Io help beginners make fast and sound progress in mas- terest atk ep dee Ge te ee 
: . " . : . vonds, or oO securities E as so 
tering their new profession . . . to aid experienced agents satel tr 7 ae hee Se 
New 5. That the average number of copies 
iNew of each issue of this publication sold ot 
. ‘ ~< . distributed, through the mails or other- 
England Mutual bases its training program upon its out- wise, to paid subscribers during the 
: ; ” SPs ne " es ee welve months preceding the date shown 
standing educational course, CAREER UNDERWRITING. above is: (This information is required 
© from daily publications only.) 








are 


Farce 


= 
— 


) 
Wuladiehadd 
Lb 


you are just making a start in selling life insurance, 


in improving and revitalizing their service . 


as : 6a ,; T. L. KANE. 

Che recognized calibre of its representation, and the (Signature of the Business Manager of 

Th. ‘ : . % A The Spectator.) 

number of men in its field force who have made life Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

<3 . a Ist day of October, 1940. 

underwriting a career, reflect the Company’s insistence on [Smau.] JosePH W. Fritz. 
= , (My commission expires Feb. 19, 1943.) 


laying the right kind of foundation and building from there. 


One of the important reasons, of course, why so many of , ‘ 
f ’ gt, Valuing Reverter 


its representatives have long and successful records with 7 . 
5 (Concluded from page 26) 


the Company, is found in the remarkable liberality* and ; 

dren, and that the policy would revert 
to him (the insured) only in the event 
that all of the assignees should prede- 
cease him. It can be readily seen that 
if the insured should die, and it should 
be held that the value of the possible 
reverter should be taxable as a part 
of his estate, such value would be in- 


N EW EK NGLAND M UTUAL significant when compared to the 


value of the proceeds payable by rea- 


Life Llwsurance Company of BOSTON son of his death. 


It is hoped, therefore, that this 
Georce Witrarp Smitn, President point may soon be clarified either by 
the courts or by statutory amendment. 
Such a move would tend materially to 
reduce the activity in the replacement 
of life insurance policies. 


coverage of New England Mutual’s policy contract. 


* Full reserve in the third year, for instance. 








* FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA ® 
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| DEATHS 
THIS WESTERN WORLD | Charles Stansfield, 82, from 1882 to 1929 associated 


with the Metropolitan Life of New York, died in Montreal 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


K. LINDLEY, president of the Farmers & Bank- 
» ers Life of Wichita, got both a laugh and a hand 
Chicago when he moved that W. M. Dewey, head of 
ie Edgewater Beach Hotel, be made an honorary mem- 
xr of the American Life Convention. The laugh came 
‘yom the dryly ironical way Lindsley put the motion “de- 
-pite all rules, by-laws, regulations and precedent.” The 
ind came because the motion, unanimously carried, 
as highly popular with the delegates, Bill Dewey for 
ears having gone out of his'way to entertain the ALC 
t his swank tepee. 
EEN once more at ALC sessions was the debonair 
Theodore M. Simmons, who left the United States in 
938 to go to South America. Ted is now vice-president 
f the Compania De Seguros Bolivar in Bogota, capital 
ty of Colombia. The company, of which he was one of 
he organizers and in which he is the only non-Colom- 
bian, began writing in June of this year with a capital of 
250,000 pesos. The move is entirely a personal venture 
vith Ted. He, educated at Washington & Lee Univer- 
ity, joined the Pan American of New Orleans after his 
eraduation in 1922, later becoming agency manager of 
that company in 1929 in association with his father, the 
famous “Doc” Simmons. His resignation from the Pan 
American Life came in 1938. Colombia has a population 
of over 8,000,000 and is ideally situated for reaching the 
large South American market: What Ted (who has, of 
course, learned to speak Spanish fluently) may not know 
is that Colombia has no battleships, cruisers or subma- 
vines. It does have 2 destroyers and 90 aircraft. De- 
fense units of neighboring countries, however, make it 
comparatively safe and its opportunities and growth 
augur a splendid future. 
> cad 
HARGING that inimical interests within the business 
of life insurance itself have spread false rumors 
about the purposes of the TNEC investigation, Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, chairman of that body, said that 
“Life insurance is playing around the course with an im- 
aginary golf ball.”” Among other statements, reported 
elsewhere in these pages, the Wyoming solon charged 
that on the day before his ALC speech a company official 
sent word to agents in his State to work against his re- 
election, scheduled for next month. He was so hot under 
the collar about this (apparently intimating that the 
move was sponsored by the ALC) that C. A. Craig, re- 
tiring president of the ALC and board chairman of the 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, hastened to set him 
straight. “If anyone connected with any company mem- 
ber of this convention sent such reports to your home 
state,” said Mr. Craig to the choleric Senator, “it was 
done as an individual and certainly was not the act of the 
American Life Convention nor does it represent this con- 
vention, nor any concerted thought thereof.” It seems to 
this commentator that Mr. Craig’s point was neatly and 
correctly taken. The ALC, as a body, would not come out 
with an attack on any political candidate. I am certain 
that its membership would not stand for that kind of 
thing; on either organization, ethical or diplomatic 
grounds. If an individual, connected with any member 
company of the ALC, takes part in a political campaign, 
that is his privilege as an American. , 


on October 6. Since 1919 he had been secretary-treasurer 
of the Metropolitan Veterans Association. 

Dr. John T. J. Battle, 81, medical director of the Jef- 
ferson Standard of Greensboro, died in Greensboro, Sep- 
tember 29. He was the oldest member of the company. 

Joseph E. Sebrell, manager of the ordinary department 
of the Prudential of Newark in Charlotte, N. C., died 
recently at 53. 

Bruno A. Haberbush, 59, retired manager of the Olean, 
N. Y., office of the Metropolitan Life, died October 8 at 
his home in that city. 

Teunis W. Van Hoesen, 72, assistant treasurer of 
Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia, died October 6. He had 
been with the company since 1884. 

Charles L. Eckels of York, Pa., died October 1 at 73. 
He had been for thirty-eight years an agent of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa. ad 

Tom O. Gildersleeve, retired inspector of the Great 
American Insurance Co. of San Antonio, died at his home 
in Hempstead, L. I., October 8, at the age of 75. 

Dr. Donald W. Skeel, medical director of the Occidental 
Life of Los Angeles, died October 11, at the age of 67. 


AGENCY NEWS 


The Edward N. Van Vliet agency of the Prudential at 
Newark, N. J., led all agencies of the company in paid-for 
ordinary business for the first seven months of the year. 

William S. Vogel, general agent of the Columbian Na- 
tional Life at Newark, N. J., led ali producers of the com- 
pany in the first half of the current year. 








Secuntly 


We are glad to announce 
the availability of several 
Pacific Mutual Family In- 
come Plans designed to fill 
the gaps in the protection 
provided by the Govern- 
ment's Social Security 
Program. 
GIANT OF THE PACIFIC 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Los Angeles, 
California 
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ALC—Seen and Heard 
(Continued from page 16) 


president of the Prudential, and 
Charles G. Taylor, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan). ... He de- 
clared that, “The sin of the world in 
the last 20 years has been the sin of 
complacency” and that, “Our system 
stands challenged as it has not been 
challenged in two centuries,” but that, 
“Our faith is firm that individual en- 
terprise and effort can be joined to 
solve our problems. . . . Speaking for 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, Tennessee’s Com- 
missioner James McCormack sug- 
gested the formation of a committee 
of the commissioners and the com- 
pany meg, to consider interest rate 
trends, new forms of investment op- 


portunity and similar matters. No im- 
mediate action was taken on the sug- 
gestion but such action remains pos- 
sible. Commissioner McCormack also 
said, “There exists a harmful lack of 
knowledge about the elementary prin- 
ciples of the business in the mind of 
the public” and that the “roots of the 
TNEC investigation probably lay in 
the work of inimical counsellors, crit- 
ics and so-called service bureaus.” He 
further averred that, “the advantages 
of state supervision must be continu- 
ally urged” and that, “the outstanding 
record of our business during the past 
10 years is remarkable evidence of its 
stability.” ... It was R. Leighton Fos- 
ter, counsel of the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association, who in- 
troduced the president of that body to 
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the ALC in the person of Newton 
Lander, managing director of the 
Continental Life of Toronto. Mr. Lan- 
der urged close cooperation between 
Canadians and Americans in meeting 
a common threat to their national 
welfare and said, “You and we must 
project our thinking into the future. 
... Harry T. Wright, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, spoke on behalf of that or- 
ganization and said that its members 
contact the public 135,000,000 times a 
year and hence are a potent force for 
the formation of sound public opinion 
regarding life insurance and its pur- 
poses. He reiterated the program of 
the NALU as laid down during the 
recent Philadelphia convention; urged 
elimination of part-time and unfit 
agents in urban centers; stressed the 
need for company action on compensa- 
tion and old-age retirement plans for 
agents and suggested that companies 
urge their agents to join the NALU. 
... “I have never operated under the 
delusion that I know all the answers,” 
said Mr. Wright, but he pointed out 
clearly that, “The greater our 
strength, the less likelihood that we 
will be challenged.” . . . Terence F. 
Cunneen, manager of the insurance 
department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, read a tele- 
gram of greeting to the ALC from 
James S. Kemper, president of the 
Chamber, who could not attend. Mr. 
Cunneen later detailed some of the 
work of the insurance department of 
the chamber and said that 1100 local 
chambers of commerce have been in- 
terested in health conservation efforts 
and in a concerted move to educate 
policyholders. . . . In the most optimis- 
tic keynote struck during the ALC 
meetings, President A. O. Benz of the 
National Fraternal Congress said, 
“America’s future is more promising 
than its past and the time has not yet 
arrived for standing still.” He as- 
serted that both the fraternals and the 
old line companies, “have in mind 
supplying true social security and 
true national security” and that prog- 
ress will be made,” not through ex- 
ploitation, but through cooperative 
enterprise.” ... At a luncheon given 
for distinguished guests during the 
ALC sessions, J. J. Newman, vice- 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, described the situation existing 
as regards natural rubber vs. syn- 
thetic rubber. He said that three 
years would be needed to develop 
plant capacity for making enough of 
the synthetic. . .. The American Life 
Convention now comprises 157 old line 
legal reserve companies in 38 states, 
the District of Columbia and Canada. 








WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


AST week I attended the first fall meeting of the Bos- 

ton Life Underwriters Association. The principal 
-peaker was Holgar J. Johnson, one of the best personal 
producers life insurance ever knew, and who, as presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insurance, is now producing 
public opinion favorable to life insurance. In developing 
the thought that his organization found no fault with 
the facts brought out at the SEC investigation last 
pring ‘but with the SEC’s interpretation of those facts, 
Mr. Johnson said in part, “The facts in the survey are 
inquestioned. They represent a really remarkable 
ribute to life insurance, if taken on their own merit. 
The story given out to the press by the SEC was a dif- 
ferent matter—it was definitely biased. It overlooked 
onstructive material and gave only those things which 
«emphasized what the SEC wanted said.” 


OLGAR JOHNSON made a good speech and un- 

questionably felt keenly the subject on which he 
vas talking. In the opinion of this humble observer, the 
reaction of his audience, not as wholehearted as the im- 
portance his subject justified, was just about the same 
as if he had been advocating an embargo on electric fans 
to Iceland. At this same luncheon, three C.L.U. diplomas 
were conferred on greater Boston men, E. Wesley En- 





man, Prudential; Richard L. Emerson, Phoenix Mutual 
and Douglas S. Perry of the Travelers. 


AST week, also, at the Hotel Statler in Boston, there 
was a gathering of the medicos who devote their 
time to another phase of our business. One of the high 
spots in the discussions of this gathering concerned the 
possibility that the use of sulfanilimide and its related 
compounds among American soldiers in the next war, 
could “reduce by about 12 per cent the total number of 
deaths or by about 25 per cent those not due to actual 
combat.” The author of this statement was Dr. J. Grant 
Irving, assistant medical director of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company. “For any one particular type of 
therapy, this could be a triumph indeed,” said Dr. Irving. 
He also told his audience that last year 187 tons of sulfa- 
nilimide had been used in hospitals in the United States. 
The success of the use could be seen, he said, in the fact 
that the mortality rate from pneumonia of al! forms, 
had been reduced by one-third in this country.* 


HAVE the feeling that in these two gatherings in 

Boston last week, the public are very greatly inter- 
ested in Dr. Irving’s remarks because he took a positive 
attitude in acquainting policy holders with the good that 
insurance has done, and in Mr. Johnson’s because the 
stress he placed on the fact that findings of the SEC 
were actually a real tribute to life insurance manage- 
ment. It is reassuring to the great army of policy- 
holders to have their faith in their favorite protective 
institution upheld by factual investigation. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life 


lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


of 


Franklin Life, 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


General American, Guardian Life of 























eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
i - : : 
Amount Invested Per Cent | Amount Invested Per Cent | Amount Invested | Per Cent | Amount Invested | Per Cent 
Week Ending __ to Total Week Ending | _ to Total Week Ending to Total | Week Ending (_ to Total 
September 21 | Investment | September Investment October 5 Investmert | October12 | Investment 
| _" "> _ satires: Salta | | F : 
LOANS 
On Farm Property............... $ 261,456 1.78 $412,910 | 5.20 | $ 663,992 4.99 $ 290,921 4.38 
On Dwellings and Business Property. 1,607,951 11.00 1,976,539 24.91 | 3,833, 183 28.80 | 1,572,393 23.65 
WG cists eer crcesscuy tock 1,869,407 | 12.78 | 2,389,449 30.11 4,497,175 | 33.79 | 1,863,314 28.03 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
__ ee 202,000 1.38 | 1,140,220 14.37 140,290 1.05 115,178 1.73 
__.____ Fivibetiepsieanunl gas rare earn 28, 100 .36 
AE IRS EAE 202,000 1.38 | 1,168,320 14.73 140,290 1.05 115,178 1.73 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Rss dnc conc cncavnnbasatanceacats 2,080,932 14.23 | 1,035,110 13.05 | 2,415,887 18.15 938,374 14.12 
SRR a Rare ame atiey 50,000 .38 110,000 1.66 
| SE I een ree 2,080,932 14.23 1,035,110 13.05 2,465,887 18.53 1,048,374 15.78 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds... ............... 8,901,641 69.88 | 750, 000 9.45 2,000,000 15.03 2,100,000 31.59 
Canadian Bonds.......................- 114,688 .79 114,813 1.45 82,163 -62 
Bonds of other foreign governments......... 
State, County, Municipal................... 190, 205 1.30 | 1,121,640 14.14 | 2,745,984 20.63 1,349,245 20.30 
____ EEE PS ORR TOR 9,206,534 62.97 | 1,986,453 25.04 4,828,147 26.28 3,449,245 51.89 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Reto an cavacauaueos ei sack cate 1,241,000 8.49 1,319, 125 16.63 1,250,000 9.39 71,000 1.07 
I sisi ca Wescihwh nance tpcaaacts ais 21,471 15 35,065 44 126 697 95 99,770 1.50 
MMi aicrixssceCalonancn saicbswacsecneens 1,262,471 8.64 1,354,190 17.07 1,376,697 10.34 170,770 2.57 
RECAPITULATION 
ee ee ee 12,730, 466 87.07 5,480,908 69.09 8,634,324 | 64.88 4,573,797 68.81 
DN dn ce ns onvanakcciabaveciwiauk 21,471 .15 63, 165 -80 176,697 1.33 209,770 3.16 
___ ERS Rae mies sop bt: 1,869,407 12.78 2,389,449 30.11 | 4,497,175 33.79 1,863,314 28.03 
Pee cxativagiankaretaus Gaaaiads 14,621,344 100.00 7,933,522 | 100.00 | 13,308,196 100.00 6,646,881 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Problem Is Simple 


NE of the most inspiring 

and helpful talks in a pro- 
gram replete with provocative 
discussion and addresses was 
that delivered before the Life 
Advertisers convention last week 
in Washington, D. C., by Wil- 
liam Montgomery, president of 
the Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. In a short address 
which more than adequately cov- 
ered the broad subject of “Life 
Insurance Today and Tomor- 
row,’ Mr. Montgomery wisely 
refrained from detailed discus- 
sion of size and growth, but cov- 
ered optimistically the funda- 
mentals of the subject, offering 
occasional bits of constructive 
criticism. Life insurance is of 
the heart, he said, and as long as 
men have in their hearts love for 
their families and possess a de- 
sire to protect them, it will be 
in demand. The business should 
sell itself, both to agents and to 
prospects, but experience has 
been that the agents have had to 
go out into the highways and 
byways and sell insurance to the 
public, and the companies and 
their representatives have always 
had to sell men into entering the 
business as salesmen. 

The speaker suggested that it 
might be that life insurance has 
been presented to the public in 
the wrong light—as something 
complex and difficult to fathom. 
Actually, he said, life insurance 
is simplicity itself. Its need 
finds universal application and 
its cost is predicated upon three 
well defined factors — mortality, 
interest earnings on investments, 
and expenses of management. 
Providence rules the rate of mor- 
tality; the United States Govern- 





PROBABLE PREFERENCE 


"Lam wondering if the people may 
not prefer to depend upon the life in- 
surance companies in the matter of 
their insurance protection rather than 
to depend upon a Congress to vote it 
for them. In this thought | believe life 
insurance will fill a greater need and 
be a greater power for good, for use- 
fulness, and service in this nation than 
it has been in the past. Regardless of 
the confusion in the world, | have an 
abiding faith in the destiny of our land 
and the successful solution of the prob- 
lems confronting us. | have an abiding 
faith in life insurance because of what 
it has done and its possibilities for the 
future."—William Montgomery. 


a a 


ment has been taking care of 
the interest rate and the com- 
panies have left only manage- 
ment expense under their con- 
trol. One suggestion made by 
Mr. Montgomery, in this connec- 
tion, was the elimination of sales 
literature based on _ estimated 
future dividends or projected 
net costs. He maintained that 
such tables, particularly in the 
light of present day world con- 
ditions, are necessarily so in- 
volved and uncertain as to 
defy understanding by even the 
agents themselves and are there- 
fore entirely lost upon the pros- 
pect. A reversion to the prin- 
ciples of simplicity and economy 
in the sale of life insurance, in 
Mr. Montgomery’s opinion, is 
badly needed today. 

Another conviction expressed 
by the speaker was that life in- 
surance—and- if he cared to he 
could quote the Supreme Court 
on this—is not a business in the 
commercial sense. It is largely 
fiduciary in character. Yet, the 
modern trend too often suggests 
the go-getter type of business 


endeavor, with a peeling off of 
coats and a mad scramble for vol- 
ume of business at the expense 
of quality and service. Mr. Mont- 
gomery sees life insurance in the 
highly complimentary position 
of executor of the majority of 
this Nation’s estates, because in 
most cases, life insurance pro- 
ceeds compose the bulk of 
estates left to American families. 
As executors of these equities, 
it is the job of life insurance, 
not to make fortunes, but to con- 
serve them. 

The able leadership of the 
agency forces under the admini- 
stration of Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, and their efforts to attract 
a higher type of representative 
through improved agency con- 
tracts and more equitable com- 
pensation, was endorsed by the 
speaker. He feels that definite 
betterment in the lapse situation 
—admittedly a major problem 
and one wherein considerable 
waste occurs—will be possible. 

Another point in his plea for 
simplicity concerned the actual 
sale of life insurance. Present it 
in simple terms, sell a man the 
type and size of policy to fit his 
needs and his means, and add to 
that foundation as circumstances 
may allow. 

Mr. Montgomery expressed 
satisfaction that nothing detri- 
mental to life insurance devel- 
oped in the T.N.E.C. hearings, 
although he has never been in 
the least alarmed by the activ- 
ities of that body. On the con- 
trary, he believes that the inves- 
tigation will benefit the business. 

He declined to offer any advice 
on how to advertise, other than 
to remind his audience that truth 
is the keystone of all worthwhile 
advertising. 
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